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Mon., Wed., Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 THE NEW MOON. PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
DUKE OF YORK'S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “ KEEPERS OF YOUTH.” ST. JAMES’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.40. “ CAPRICE.” 
CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” SHAFTESBURY. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. “ PERSONS UNKNOWN.” 
CARRICK. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. “THE STRANCER WITHIN.” WINTER CARDEN. Wed., Sat., 2.30. FUNNY FACE. 
KINCSWAY. Weds. & Sats., 2.30. MARICOLD. WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “ EXILED.” 
LONDON PAV. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. “ WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
_ OPERAS. THEATRES. - 
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Commencing July 1st. LA VIE PARISIENNE. Music by Offenbach. 
Sones GUST Consew oF wentetaguits a , Produced by Nigel Playfair. Matinees, Wed., and Sat., at 2.30. 
Mon., July Ast THE GODS GO A-BEGGING; THE PRODIGAL SON (first 
perfor : England AURORA’S WEDDING. Tues., July 2nd LES PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,8.30. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Gerr. 7488. 
sYLP PHI D 5 Al I 2 LL. Hos er fE S; a a U fog tt cite ofrecer “ JOURNEY’S END.” 
GODS GO 3 :GG) .G. 


“ LONDON’S FINEST PLAY.”—Daily Telegraph. 








THEATRES. 
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“ALL GOD’S CHILLUN” 


at the 


Royal Court Theatre 


SLOANE SQUARE 








* Of genuine greatness and beauty.’-—Morning Post. 


ll-bound silence.”’ 


Sloane 5137 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
T ue Speaker having been duly re-elected and 


Members sworn in, Parliament will be ready next 

week to hear the King’s Speech read by the Lord 
Chancellor and to proceed to the debate on the Address. 
It is impossible to forecast the course which the debate 
will take until the terms of the King’s Speech are 
known. The Times Parliamentary Correspondent told 
us last week that, whatever the Liberals may do, “‘ the 
Conservatives are unlikely to take any action on the 
Address which might place the Labour Government in 
jeopardy unless the proposals outlined in the Speech 
are of a designedly provocative character.’’ It is more 
likely, however, that the Speech will be undesignedly 
provocative than designedly so. The same authority 
stated on Wednesday that members of the Cabinet 
‘© realize that the pledge to repeal the Eight Hours Act 
in the first Session of a Labour Government is not likely 
to be fulfilled, though they may find it necessary to 
remind some of the mining members that, as in 1924, 
a Labour Government is in office but not in power.”’ 
This is not, of course, an official statement, and it will 
be interesting to see whether it is well founded. It will 
also be interesting to see how long the Tory benevo- 
lence towards the new Government survives. 

7 * * 

It cannot be said that Mr. MacDonald goes out of 
his way to encourage the benevolence of the Times. 
For instance, in his address at Friends House on Tues- 
day, he spoke as follows :— 


‘‘T see in mischievous papers like the Times this 
morning, an appeal to the country to get into a frame 
of mind of general fear. Exactly why, they cannot tell 
us. General fear—a ghost, a shadow, an emotion, a 
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tremor! Ask them why, and the only reason is that we 
are in office. No greater disservice can be done to this 
country than the suggestion made by the Times this 
morning that industrial sabotage can be brought to bear 
upon the political fortunes of the Labour Party.”’ 


Mr. MacDonald is always impatient of criticism, but if 
he lets fly like this when the Tories are being particu- 
larly amiable to him, what will he say when they begin 
to be hostile? The truth is perhaps that this is only 
his way of intimating that he does not propose to take 
any immediate steps by which industry could be legiti- 
mately alarmed. 
* * * 

It is significant that one of the first executive acts 
of the new Government is a gesture to Poplarism. In 
1926 Mr. Neville Chamberlain secured the passage of 
the Board of Guardians (Default) Act, which em- 
powered him to supersede Boards of Guardians who 
abused their responsibilities, and to ‘* appoint ” other 
Guardians to do their work. Needless to say, this was 
not the sort of measure which even a Conservative 
Government would have introduced without strong 
provocation ; and few responsible persons, we imagine, 
would seriously defend the administration of the 
elected Guardians of West Ham, at whom the measure 
was primarily aimed, or of those of Bedwellty and 
Chester-le-Street who were also superseded under it. 
Nor were the abuses such as could be regarded as solely 
the concern of the localities, and covered therefore by 
the principle of local self-government; for the elected 
Boards, while claiming to pay relief on whatever scale 
they chose, depended on loans from the Treasury for 
the means to do so. The “‘ appointed ’’ Guardians by 
whom they were superseded have laboured, as we think 
is hardly disputed, conscientiously and efficiently at 
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their thankless task, and have succeeded in effecting 
enormous economies. Since the whole poor law system 
is on the eve of being handed over to the County 
Councils under the Local Government Act, one might 
have thought that the new Government would have 
been willing to leave the appointed Guardians undis- 
turbed during the few weeks that remain of the old 
regime. 
* * © 

They have chosen instead to announce that the 
appointed Guardians will be abolished immediately, 
and ** since there is now no machinery in existence for 
the election of Guardians *’ to appoint other Guardians 
in their place who will be nominated by the local 
authorities. It is added that ** it is hoped to make 
the change as from August Ist, and the Minister of 
Health will take an early opportunity of conferring 
with the mayors and chairmen of the Councils con- 
cerned.’’ We may infer, we trust, that the Minister 
will try to persuade the local authorities to nominate 
Guardians of a rather different type from those whom 
Mr. Chamberlain superseded. 


* cae * 


The Forres conversations are being followed up, 
and followed up on the right lines. It was extremely 
important that the new proposals for naval disarma- 
ment should not be handicapped by any suspicion that 
the United States and Great Britain meant to present 
the other naval Powers with a fait accompli, or that 
the Anglo-American conversations were in any way in- 
tended to discredit the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, before whom Mr. Gibson first adumbrated the 
new American proposals. Mr. MacDonald and General 
Dawes were themselves careful to emphasize the fact 
that the co-operation of all naval Powers would be 
necessary for the success of the negotiations, and it is 
now stated that the text of the United States Ambas- 
sador’s speech at the Pilgrims’ dinner had previously 
been communicated to the representatives of France, 
Italy, and Japan. The assurances so given have been 
confirmed by President Hoover’s action in ordering 
Mr. Gibson to London to confer with General Dawes 
on the disarmament question, ‘* with particular refer- 
ence to its present status before the Preparatory Com- 
mission.”’ It is good news that Mr. MacDonald has 
had a second conversation with General Dawes and 
Mr. Gibson, which has left him ‘* hopeful.” 


* ¥ * 


The feeling in Washington seems to be that the 
next definite advance must come from some other 
Government, preferably the British or French, and that 
negotiations between the ‘‘ statesmen ”’ for the final 
adjustment of the formula should proceed at, or in 
connection with, a session of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, rather than at a special, separate conference. 
There are obvious advantages in this method, provided 
always that the procedure outlined by General Dawes, 
with its careful delimitation of the respective spheres 
of the ** statesmen *’ and the experts, is strictly adhered 
to, and that the ground has been properly explored and 
prepared in the preliminary conversations. The tone 
of the statements made by Mr. MacDonald and General 
Dawes, and the dispatch of Mr. Gibson to London, 
have given general satisfaction abroad. Japanese 
opinion, while very cautiously expressed, is decidedly 
favourable to the proposals, and the French Press, 
although reserved, is friendly, and sees in the proposals 
an acceptable development from the French thesis. 
German opinion, which is extremely anxious that the 
questions of sea, air, and land armaments should be 
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kept closely associated, will gain some assurance from 
Mr. Gibson’s introduction into the negotiations. Alto- 
gether, the outlook, as Mr. MacDonald says, is hopeful ; 
but it will become more hopeful when the Governments 
can give some definite indication of progress in the pre- 
paration of the ** yardstick.”’ 

* * * 


The German Government have decided to accept 
the Young plan for Reparations, ** as the basis for the 
conference of Governments,’’ with the proviso that, 
**the complete and simultaneous liquidation of the 
questions still outstanding from the World War is an 
essential corollary.*” In a debate on foreign affairs, in 
the Reichstag, Herr Stresemann made it clear that 
these questions include the Rhineland and the Saar. 
As regards the Rhineland, he stated definitely that the 
German Government would not consent to any form of 
permanent unilateral control, but left ambiguous their 
attitude towards a temporary control, ceasing in 1985. 
As regards the merits of the Young plan itself, he seems 
to have carried the house with him, and the spokesmen 
of each of the five Coalition parties announced their 
readiness to support its ratification, conditionally upon 
simultaneous evacuation of the occupied territory. It 
should be incidentally noted that Herr Stresemann’s 
contribution to the debate included a statement that 
the German Government proposed to protest against 
adopting the Hilton Young scheme for East African 
Union, on the ground that it violated the terms of the 
British mandate over ex-German territory. 


7. * ” 
The Government is confronted by rather an 
awkward problem in Trotsky’s application to be 


allowed to live in England. In the circumstances of 
our time, we would not take up a doctrinaire attitude 
that every political refugee should necessarily be given 
asylum here without regard to the mischief that he 
might do. But Trotsky is said to be in bad health, to 
be suffering from malaria, which is getting worse in 
Turkey, and he wants to come to England for medical 
treatment. He is ready, we are told, to undertake not 
to interfere in politics in any way, and to live where 
the Government chooses. It is not, probably, for fear 
that these undertakings would be broken that the 
Government hesitates, but because the admission of 
Trotsky might seem unfriendly to the Soviet Govern- 
ment at a time when diplomatic relations are being 
resumed. This seems, however, an inadequate ground 
on which to refuse the application. Mussolini might 
prefer to have Italian refugees excluded from Britain, 
but nobedy would seriously propose to oblige the Duce 
in that way. Nor should we refuse to entertain the 
political opponents of the French or German Govern- 
ments. Unless, therefore, the Foreign Office has reason 
to suspect Trotsky of sinister intentions, we hope he 
will be admitted, though neither the Tories nor the 
Communists will applaud the charitable act. 


* * * 


An official report of the conference between the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation and the engineer- 
ing unions, on the latter’s claim for increased wages, 
contains a curious speech by Sir Allan Smith. On the 
question at issue, he asked the men to wait for a Parlia- 
mentary session, ‘* to see what policy the Labour Die- 
hards dictated.’’ But in the course of his speech he 
ranged over the whole political field. On the subject 
of the Young Report, Sir Allan remarked :— 

‘*We are going to be mulcted in order to please 
somebody else, and I say, without any feeling of exag- 
ceration, that internationally at the moment we have 
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very few friends. We are the only country in the world 
that has got what might be described as real credit. 
The Americans have got dollar credit ; we have got real 
credit because we have our stable position.” 


In criticizing the proposed ratification of the Wash- 
ington Hours Convention, Sir Allan said :— 

‘* In this country, I think, we have the remains and 
the last vestige of international and national honesty, 
and for that possession we are going to be compelled 
to pay.” 

Finally, with regard to the coal industry, Sir Allan 
said :— 

el understand that the district agreements are to 
be terminated, that the Eight Hours Act is to be repealed, 
and a superannuation scheme for miners is to be insti- 
tuted. Well, I should have thought that it would have 
been simpler and more complete if the Labour Party 
had said: ‘ We will take over the mines altogether and 
be done with it.’ ”’ 

Taken as a whole, the speech seems indiscreet for 
delivery at a private conference. It is still less discreet 
to publish it, but it is interesting to have this frank 
statement of Sir Allan Smith’s views. 


* * * 


The Autonomist trial at Besancon has resulted in 
the acquittal of M. Roos on a charge of conspiracy 
against the safety of the State. The verdict—which 
amounts to a_ declaration that the _ responsible 
autonomist leaders are not aiming at separation from 
France—is undoubtedly a considerable victory for the 
autonomists, and the proceedings at the trial appear 
to have impressed the French Government, for M. 
Poincaré and M. Louis Barthou, Minister for Alsace 
and Lorraine, have introduced a Bill to grant an 
amnesty for all political offences committed before June 
22nd, 1929. This is a serious attempt to placate 
Alsatian opinion, though its appeal may be weakened 
by a preamble to the Bill, referring to outbursts of 
anti-national agitation and describing the amnesty as 
a demonstration of the love ‘** France, one and indi- 
visible, bears for its errant children.’’ An amnesty will 
not, of course, solve by itself the Alsatian problem. 
That problem is to reconcile the desire of the Alsatians 
for such measure of control over their own affairs as 
they enjoyed under German rule, with the centralizing 
system that has been deemed essential to the ‘* indi- 
visibility ’? of France. Whether the French Govern- 
ment is prepared to make any real concession to the 
demand for local self-government remains to be seen. 


* * * 


The Italian Government has scored a notable 
success in the surrender of the Senussi chiefs, including 
their redoubtable leader, the veteran Sidi-el-Muktar, to 
Marshal Badoglio and Colonel Siciliani, Vice-Governor 
of Libya. The operations against these desert tribes- 
men have involved a peculiarly harassing form of 
guerilla warfare; but the Italian troops have steadily 
circumscribed their activities by occupation of the prin- 
cipal oases, and the construction of lines of blockhouses. 
Having thus broken the back of their resistance, Mar- 
shal Badoglio issued a well-timed proclamation offering 
a complete pardon, a free life under the Italian laws, 
and a grant of suitable pasture land, to all chiefs and 
tribesmen who came in and surrendered their arms, 
while threatening severe measures against any who 
remained obstinate. The bulk of the Senussi have now 
come in; the formal surrender was a picturesque and 
dignified ceremony, calculated to spare as much as 
possible the feelings of the defeated tribesmen, and 
there is good reason to hope that they will now settle 
down peaceably. Apart from the prestige accruing 
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to Signor Mussolini and his Government, the submis- 
sion of the Senussi has economic importance, as it will 
permit Italian eolonization and the settlement of 
friendly Arab clans in the more fertile portions of 
Cyrenaica, hitherto exposed to continual raids. 

* * * 


It is disturbing to read of new “ incidents ”? and 
increased tension on the Yugoslav-Bulgarian frontier. 
Not only have raids into Bulgarian territory been made 
by ‘‘Agraro-Communist”’ exiles in Yugoslavia, but Bul- 
garian peasants who crossed the frontier into Yugoslavia, 
equipped with the necessary permits, have been shot 
by Serbian soldiers, and it is alleged that Bulgarian 
frontier posts have also been fired on. Officers com- 
manding these posts have vainly endeavoured to get 
into touch with their Yugoslav opposite numbers, for 
the purpose of settling these incidents, in conformity 
with the procedure laid down at the Pirot Conference, 
and a formal Bulgarian demand for the appointment 
of a Mixed Commission has been refused. The whole 
position on the border has become intolerable, and 
unless the Yugoslav Government can show themselves 
able and willing to control and discipline their frontier 
guards it may become necessary for the League of 
Nations to remind them of their duty. There is too 
much explosive material in the Balkans for sparks to 
be allowed to fly about. 


* * * 


An agreement between the Mexican Government 
and the Church has been arrived at, with the approval 
of the Vatican, which will put an end, for the time 
being at least, to the conflict between Church and State 
which has so long troubled the country. The Mexican 
prelates will be allowed to designate those priests who 
are to register in compliance with Mexican law; reli- 
gious instruction to children, while still prohibited in 
the schools, may be given in the Churches; a right is 
reserved for the Mexican prelates to exercise the privi- 
lege of any Mexican citizen to apply for a modification 
of the Constitution at any future time. It is likely 
enough that many of the rebels who are now in arms, 
professedly on the religious issue, will continue in arms 
as bandits or political insurgents; but the settlement 
deprives them of their one claim to popular support, 
and both the Government and the Church may be con- 
gratulated on an agreement which involves no real 
abandonment of principle on either side, and, if loyally 
worked, should go a long way in removing the causes 
of internal disorder in Mexico. 


* * * 


There is good reason to believe that there will, after 
all, be no renewal of war in North China, for terms are 
reported to have been arranged between Feng Yu- 
hsiang and Nanking. The terms are said to be that the 
Government will make good all arrears of pay to Feng’s 
army, and maintain it as a separate force under a com- 
mander nominated by Feng himself; will confirm in 
their appointments the Governors of the two provinces 
under his control; and will pay £20,000 to Feng for 
** travelling expenses ”’ in his voluntary exile. The 
agreement has not, apparently, been finally settled ; but 
it seems probable that an arrangement on these lines 
will go through, and while the provisions for the con- 
tinued existence of Feng’s army as an intact force may 
contain the seeds of future trouble, the arrangement 
marks one further step in the process of consolidation. 
Chinese business men and peasants at any rate will be 
grateful to the Nanking authorities for saving them, 
on whatever terms, from a renewal of civil war on a 
large scale. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF TRADE 
AND PRICES 


S regards international affairs, there is little room 

for doubt that the change of Government result- 

ing from the General Election is an enormous 
gain; and there is equally little doubt that the new 
Government is extremely fortunate in the circumstances 
of the international situation. In domestic affairs, the 
circumstances are less clearly propitious; there are 
opportunities, but they are largely of the sort which 
difficulties and dangers supply; and it will be useful, 
before we are plunged once more into the hurly-burly 
of Parliamentary controversy, to review the chief 
factors in an economic situation which is likely, we 
think, to tax severely the statesmanship of Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his colleagues. 

Unemployment holds the centre of the domestic 
stage. More than on anything else, the reputation of 
the Government is staked on the success or failure of 
its handling of this problem. It must make a real 
impression on the unemployment figures, and it must 
do so without undue delay. Up to a point, there is no 
doubt as to the policy that will be pursued. The 
Labour Party is committed as deeply as the Liberal 
Party to a vigorous policy of national development. 
But much depends on the interpretation given to this 
policy ; and here the state of mind of Mr. J. H. Thomas 
becomes important. Mr. Thomas is first and foremost 
a railway man; and both his speeches and his activities 
during the past few weeks suggest that he envisages the 
question very largely in railway terms. Undoubtedly 
railway modernization should form an important item 
in a well-balanced programme of development expen- 
diture; but it is not an item with which it is easy to 
press forward quickly. The railway companies must 
set the work in hand; and, before they can be induced 
to do so, complex financial and technical arrangements, 
involving lengthy negotiations, must first be made. 
This is not, of course, an argument against undertaking 
these negotiations immediately ; but it is an argument 
against relying on the railways for immediate results. 
It was for this reason that so little was said about the 
railways in the Liberal pamphlet, ‘** We Can Conquer 
Unemployment.”’ 

It is important, therefore, that the concentration 
on railways should not be carried so far as to entail a 
neglect of other development projects. In particular, 
it is no good supposing that an adequate programme 
can be devised without including a large expenditure on 
roads. Here there are no serious difficulties to be over- 
come and there need to be no delay. There are plenty 
of approved road schemes in the pigeon-holes of the 
Ministry of Transport; the Government has only to 
give the word ‘* go,’ and to provide the necessary 
finance. But here danger lurks in Mr. Thomas’s rail- 
way instincts. The good railway man does not take 
kindly to expenditure on roads. 

Mr. Thomas, moreover, has given signs that his 
faith in development schemes of any kind is limited. 
His speeches during the election suggested that he saw 
more hope in schemes for decreasing the supply of 
labour than in schemes for increasing the demand. In 
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particular, he advocated with great emphasis the idea 
of pensioning-off workers at sixty or sixty-five years of 
age, with a view to making their jobs available for 
younger men. This idea may be expected to absorb a 
considerable part of the time and energy which 
Ministers have set aside for the unemployment problem. 
For our part, we do not rate its promise very high. 
In the case of the coal industry, there are strong reasons 
for a pensions scheme; but the scope for the wise appli- 
cation of the idea is limited, we think, to special cases 
of this kind. No scheme of general application is likely 
to yield results commensurate with the public expense 
and the waste of specialized skill and knowledge which 
it would entail. To seek here the main solution of un- 
employment, or even an important contribution to it, 
is, we are convinced, to look in the wrong direction. 
Our essential task is to stimulate the activity of trade 
and to increase the national prosperity. No expedients 
are worth very much which are concerned merely with 
the better distribution of existing jobs. 

We have said enough perhaps to illustrate what is, 
we think, a real danger, that the Government may lose 
their way in a maze of blind-alleys and distractions. 
But the impression which they succeed in making on 
the unemployment figures will not depend on their own 
policy alone. Much will depend on whether the general 
economic environment is friendly or unfriendly. 

In the first place, the maintenance of industrial 
peace is obviously essential. If we are to enter on a 
new phase of serious labour disputes, we shall certainly 
not get the unemployment figures down. Unfor- 
tunately, there are clouds on the industrial horizon 
which give cause for some misgiving. Of the danger of 
renewed trouble in the coal-mines, arising from the 
Labour Party’s undertakings to repeal the Eight Hour 
Act, we have written at length in previous issues. We 
are somewhat reassured by the fact that few people 
share our anxious apprehensions, the general anticipa- 
tion being that the Government will find some way of 
evading its pledges on the matter. We cannot see, for 
our part, that any loophole is open to them; but we 
are ready to hope for the best. The King’s Speech next 
week, and the ensuing debates on the Address, should 
go some way to clear this matter up. 

Trouble in the cotton industry is threatened from 
the opposite quarter. The two great cotton employers’ 
organizations decided last week to demand a sub- 
stantial reduction of wages, equivalent to rather more 
than 12} per cent. This, although couched in the 
minatory form of notices terminating the existing agree- 
ment, is, of course, only the first move in negotiations 
which will doubtless be prolonged; and, as the em- 
ployers’ organizations have still to ballot their 
members, there is as yet no serious threat of a stoppage. 
The engineering trade unions are demanding an 
advance of wages, and the employers are suggesting 
that the question should be deferred until the end of 
the year; but there is no likelihood here of an early 
crisis. Altogether the labour situation is not free from 
danger, though, except in the case of coal, there is 
nothing to justify serious apprehensions as regards the 
immediate future. For the time being, the trade-union 
leaders are manifestly anxious not to embarrass the 
Labour Government by forcing industrial issues to a 
head. The question is how long this attitude is likely 
to carry the assent of the rank and file. 

But there is another factor in the economic environ- 
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ment which is highly relevant to unemployment— 
namely, the course of world monetary conditions and 
of the world level of gold prices. There is a widespread 
popular delusion that the price-level has been reason- 
ably stable during the past few years. Statistics do not 
bear out this claim. If we take, for example, the 
Economist index number, we find that prices have 
fallen by over 20 per cent. since 1924, and by over 
10 per cent. within the past year. Judged, of course, 
by the standard of the orgies of inflation and deflation 
which immediately succeeded the Armistice, this move- 
ment may be regarded as moderate; but it is certainly 
not moderate by the standards of pre-war experience. 
On the contrary, it represents a sharper rate of fall than 
took place during those periods which are notorious as 
periods of falling prices and industrial depression. 
Between 1821-5 and 1846-50 (i.e., over a quarter of a 
century) wholesale prices fell by 25 per cent. Between 
1871-5 and 1894-8 they fell about 40 per cent. Those are 
the historic examples of a severe deflationary trend. 
Clearly we cannot regard a fall of 20 per cent. in a 
single quinquennium as negligible. Clearly the facts 
do not entitle us to suppose that we can now trust the 
Central Banks of Europe and the United States to 
maintain a steady price-level. 

This downward trend of prices is intimately asso- 
ciated with the trade stagnation of recent years and 
the persistence of large-scale unemployment. Immense 
importance, therefore, attaches to the questions of how 
far the causes responsible for this trend lie within, and 
how far outside our own control, and, in so far as they 
lie outside our control, how far they are likely to con- 
tinue. It is clear that Federal Reserve policy has been 
a major influence, especially during the last two years. 
The Federal Reserve authorities-have been constantly 
endeavouring to check the soaring prices of industrial 
securities in the American stock markets, using the 
instrument of dear money for the purpose; and it is one 
of the penalties of the gold standard that dear money 
in the United States necessarily means dear money here, 
so that the sanguine spirits of American investors are 
a formidable obstacle to the absorption of our unem- 
ployed. If only the Federal Reserve authorities would 
accomplish their objective! If only they would 
abandon it as hopeless! Either alternative would 
immensely ease the British economic problem; and a 
few months ago it seemed as though one or the other 
must happen soon. Unfortunately, this hope has been 
disappointed, and it would be unwise to place any 
reliance upon it as regards the immediate future. 

The American monetary situation adds seriously 
to the difficulties of the Bank of England; and here the 
question of our own Bank policy becomes important. 
A substantial increase in the volume of trade and 
employment, however brought about, will need to be 
sustained by an increase in Bank credit. But, with 
high money rates in New York, it is essential for the 
Bank to keep money rates correspondingly high in 
London. There is no reason why it should not do so, 
consistently with increasing the supply of credit in 
response (as would be the case) to an increase in the 
demand. But it may be doubted whether this would 
accord with the traditions or the instincts of the Bank. 
It is possible, therefore, that a development policy may 
come into collision with the policy of the Bank of 
England. It would clearly be most undesirable to 
allow such a conflict to overtake us unawares. We 
think, therefore, that the Government would be well 
advised to take forthwith a step for which there has 
long been a cogent case, namely, to appoint a strong 
inquiry into the whole question of our currency and 
credit policy. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
OPPORTUNITY 


HE tide of Anglo-American understanding, which has 

ebbed and flowed in so disconcerting a fashion since 

the peace, is now moving in full flood in the right 
direction. The change of Government in both countries 
has removed the barriers to forces which have apparently 
been gathering such strength in the last two years that 
they are now sweeping before them all the obstacles 
which vested interests and traditional policies had been 
accumulating in their path. 

In this country we are aware that despite some 
apparent inconsistencies the cultivation of Anglo-American 
understanding has been the key-stone of our foreign policy 
during the last two years. We have, indeed, had to devote 
ourselves to the task of pacifying Europe and Asia, but we 
have always instinctively rejected any policy which seemed 
likely to lead to permanent antagonism with the United 
States. In our Debt settlement, in the reconstitution and 
development of the League, in our negotiations with regard 
to the Pact, we have obviously—and sometimes to the 
indignation of most of Europe—placed American goodwill 
first. The Anglo-French proposals demonstrated this fact 
even more clearly, for the momentary lapse on the part 
of the Government was immediately condemned by one of 
the most unanimous and emphatic demonstrations of public 
opinion which this country has ever experienced. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who has already begun to be regarded 
in the United States as a sort of British Tirpitz, remains 
alone with a handful of officials in opposition to the obvious 
and sensible view of our national interests. 

There is now a great opportunity to translate our 
wishes into action which will have a permanent effect upon 
the relations between the countries. But the problem is a 
delicate and intricate one, and we may be quite sure that 
those who wish it to remain unsolved will do their best to 
make it as complicated as possible. 

Of the reality of the American desire for a settlement 
there can be no doubt, and the President has voiced it in 
no uncertain fashion. Perhaps by now the misconceptions 
which appear to have been held by many people on this 
side as to his character and aims have been removed and 
the significance of his appearance on the world stage made 
clearer. For the Secretary of Commerce, the constant 
advocate of American industrial efficiency and even at 
times of economic self-sufficiency, the careful guardian of 
American prosperity, has none the less a wide outlook in 
international affairs. Above all, he is as aware as any 
statesman of the day of the interdependence of nations and 
the supreme importance of world peace. Those who know 
him best have always been less afraid of his apathy in such 
matters than lest, by a righteous impatience at the folly 
of those who oppose him, he should underestimate the 
strength of those sentimental forces which stand between 
the world and organized peace, and by treating them too 
contemptuously afford them some opportunity of frustrat- 
ing or seriously weakening the plans which he has at heart. 
His ascendancy over Congress and his hold on the American 
people are, of course, as yet undecided. He is faced with 
formidable domestic issues, out of which it is almost impos- 
sible for him to win great credit or prestige. But he has 
already surrounded himself with men of high calibre and 
great devotion and energy, and there seems no doubt that 
he is determined to prosecute with the utmost energy the 
ideals of world peace which he stated in such admirable 
language in his inaugural] address. 

Public opinion in the United States, with certain 
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powerful exceptions, is in this matter on his side. There 
is a widespread and highly organized naval propaganda, 
but it produces but little effect on the mass of the people. 
Americans are almost unanimous in demanding “ parity ” 
with the British fleet and a superiority over the Japanese 
fleet. But once these principles are granted there seems to 
be no reason why they should not accept, not only limita- 
tion but drastic reduction of naval armaments, if only 
Britain will agree. Here lies the great opportunity, for, if 
the fleets not only cease to grow but are reduced in size, 
many of the other aspects of the whole problem of the 
** Freedom of the Seas”? are made less difficult and 
dangerous. 

May we then hope that the statesmen will concentrate 
on this aspect of the problem without complicating it by 
bringing in other issues on which it is hardly possible that 
agreement can now be reached? It is true that those 
who are making the ‘‘ yard sticks ” are not likely to be 
contemplating their use for such a purpose. But they can 
be made to serve. The problem is one for the statesmen 
and for public opinion. It is hard to believe that once the 
issue is fairly put before them both the American and 
British peoples will not desire security through small fleets 
rather than large. 

There have, of course, been a number of proposals 
made on either side of the Atlantic for solving the question 
of Sea Law by a compromise by which Britain would 
abandon her belligerent rights in private wars while retain- 
ing them for wars in which she acts with the authority of 
the League or against a breaker of the Pact. It may be 
that in the process of time some such solution of the ques- 
tion may be arrived at, though it is hardly likely to be 
stated in that form. But that time is not yet. No doubt 
the United States would not look with indifference on the 
breaker of the Pact, and its unneutral attitude towards an 
obvious malefactor would probably startle the world. But 
it is not likely to pledge itself in advance to abandon its 
traditional rights on hypothetical cases. The applause with 
which such suggestions have been received in Britain and 
Europe has increased the suspicion of them. If the question 
of Sea Law is brought in at all, we may expect the United 
States to take up her old position, and in that case there 
is no possibility of agreement in a world which is now so 
organized that neutral rights have but little meaning. 

We may hope, therefore, that there will be no attempt 
to introduce a topic which is bound to cause confusion, and 
that public opinion and the efforts of the statesmen will 
be entirely concentrated on the main issue—the reduction 
of naval armaments in such a manner that ‘ parity ” is 
preserved between Britain and the United States. If 
** parity ”’ is achieved, it will not be, of course, mathe- 
matical ** parity,”’ since it is clear that the two countries 
do not need or desire exactly the same kind of fleets. 
Geography will have to be considered amongst other things, 
and it may be suggested that we could produce an imme- 
diate effect on American opinion if we made it clear, as we 
might have done long ago, that we have abandoned our 
naval bases in the Caribbean Sea. In policy, we have long 
recognized that the United States has a paramount interest 
there, and it is time that we demonstrated clearly that our 
strategy recognizes that fact. The problem is hardly 
known to public opinion here, but it is always before the 
people of the United States, and is constantly used by those 
who wish to arouse suspicion against us. If it is true, as 
we constantly affirm, that our naval policy is in no way 
directed against the United States, let us make the fact 
clear. The safety of the West India Islands would be 
increased rather than diminished by such an act of policy. 

We must also remember that the problem of world 
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armaments is not merely an Anglo-American one. Though 
we, and rightly, have been much disturbed by our disputes 
and consider their settlement the most fundamental of all 
our problems, the rest of the world is almost as much 
frightened at the prospect of Anglo-American agreement as 
it is at their differences. There are reactionary forces in 
the European continent which will do all that is possible to 
prevent a settlement. Fortunately, the attachment of 
the new British Government to a League policy and its 
determination to take those further steps, which for one 
reason or another the late Government was reluctant to 
adopt, should rally to its support all the pacific forces in 
Europe and make easier a problem which is as delicate and 
difficult as that of coming to an agreement with the United 
States itself. That support will be the more easily secured, 
if the machinery of the League is used as much as possible 
in working out the details of the problem, and fortunately 
the President, and we may be sure the new British Govern- 
ment, seems perfectly aware of this aspect of the common 
task. 

It is, however, on Britain that this responsibility 
especially rests. Our relations with the United States 
depend in the last resort on our relations with the rest of 
the world; and the world, and particularly Europe, is full of 
suspicion of the new position of authority in international 
affairs which the United States must inevitably assume. 
While we compose our differences with America, we must at 
the same time prepare the world for the economic and 
political leadership of the United States which, primus inter 
pares, can do more than any other power to ensure world 
peace in the twentieth century. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 


LEONARD HOBHOUSE 


HE death of Leonard Hobhouse, in Normandy at the 

age of sixty-four, is one more reminder of the imper- 

fection, not to say absurdity, of contemporary 
judgments and awards of public honour: for this jour- 
nalist, philosopher, and professor of sociology, was one of 
our country’s great men. Without hesitation I should 
have put him (if tables of comparative power and value 
in humanity can ever be worth drawing up) among the 
first fifty men in England, perhaps even in what the Scots 
call a short leet of one-half that number. As I think over 
the men I have known or observed at work during the past 
thirty years, I can recall none who bore more unmistak- 
ably the marks of greatness in mind and character, or who 
seemed more clearly designed, by personal gifts and those 
associations which in England mean so much, for a position 
of eminence in public life. Such a position he did not seek. 
I doubt, indeed, whether in mature life he even dreamed 
of it. But all who knew him would have said that Nature 
intended him for high service in the State, while most of 
us would have added that his own country was, above all 
others, the one to provide him with the opportunity. He 
chose, however, a different road, and I, for one, cannot 
doubt that his choice was wisely made. But none the less 
is one left wondering at the result, as measured in terms of 
reputation and reward. 

Leonard Hobhouse was, of course, a Cornishman; the 
son of an Archdeacon, and grandnephew of John Cam 
Hobhouse, Lord Broughton, friend of Byron and associate 
of the early Radicals, whose Papers are an indispensable 
source-book of political and social history in the epoch of 
Reform. He won a Merton Fellowship in 1887; in 1894 
became a Fellow of his college, Corpus Christi, and 
three years later exchanged his work at Oxford for a post 
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on the MANCHESTER GuaRDIAN. This he held for five years, 
sharing with C. E. Montague the honours of the sustained 
assault upon the Chamberlain-Milner policy throughout 
the Boer War, a most memorable chapter in English jour- 
nalism. Hobhouse, it is unnecessary to say, retained the 
intimacy of his connection with the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
until the end, and for many years he was a member of the 
team which, under H. W. Massingham, shaped the 
character of THE NaTIon. 

In 1902, when leaving Manchester, Hobhouse thought 
of himself as drawing out of newspaper work; but in 1906 
he accepted the editorship of the TrisuNE, that shortlived 
enterprise in Liberal journalism which, at the end of two 
short years, scattered its wrecks upon many shores. This 
was his least successful spell of labour. The office was 
uncongenial, and the paper foredoomed. But before it 
ended Hobhouse was already back in university teaching, 
with a satisfying field awaiting him. 

Those were the early years of the London School of 
Economics, then just becoming a vigorous college of the 
reconstructed University of London. Its founders were 
political economists and authorities in the sphere of poli- 
tical theory. They were not, I think, responsive to the 
claims of Sociology as a science, or even as a university 
subject. The School, however, as it happened, had found a 
friend in a Scottish linen manufacturer of Dundee, an 
enthusiast for the social sciences, who was resolved to do 
his part in grafting a Department of Sociology upon the 
metropolitan university. James Martin White, who died 
last year, endowed for the London School of Economics 
two University Chairs of Sociology. To one of these 
Leonard Hobhouse was appointed; the other was given 
to, and is still held by, Dr. Westermarck, and their joint 
work from 1907 was the foundation of as notable a develop- 
ment in teaching and research as the universities of the 
English-speaking world can show. 

I can say nothing here of Hobhouse’s books, or of the 
substance of his philosophy. In the ablest of the obituary 
articles appearing in the daily Press it is affirmed that his 
‘Theory of Knowledge’? and ‘‘ Mind in Evolution ° 
entitle him to rank with Alexander and Bertrand Russell, 
as one of the three most original English metaphysicians of 
his time. Those who knew him best as publicist and social 
thinker will, of necessity, dwell rather upon the impressive 
contribution made by him to the wealth of English thought 
in the noble series which opened in 1906 with ‘* Morals in 
Evolution ’? (one of the seminal works of our time) and 
closed with *‘ The Rational Good ”’ and its two companion 
volumes. Hobhouse’s mind was of extraordinary range. 
I will venture the statement that no thinker of the century 
nas moved with an equal mastery through so many 
provinces of knowledge or held his resources more entirely 
at command. He was a stimulating, but by no means an 
easy colleague. The group with which I was associated 
when I met him first, was not seldom disturbed by him— 
mainly, I think, because of differing methods rather than 
opposing views or aims. It was the grasp and drive of his 
intellect of which one was conscious as one followed it in 
action : that, and the glow of emotion in which his intelli- 
gence worked. He was stirred by al] the great causes of 
his day. Aloof, and somewhat arrogant, as many thought 
him, he was always among the first in England to answer 
a public call. He was, in a word, a splendid citizen. On 
the platform he could at times be tremendous. His powers 
of expression, by voice and pen, were magnificent. I have 
heard him deliver addresses, expository or argumentative, 
which remain in my memory as triumphant examples of 
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their kind. It was, I suppose, his very abundance in 
knowledge and thought that prevented his writing from 
reaching the highest level of effectiveness. He was the 
swiftest worker I have ever known; and I remember once 
his lamenting that, in the first flush of his leader-writing 
in Manchester, he had not acquired the habit of working 
at a slower pace. He was a modernist Liberal, in my 
judgment a complete example of the Liberal spirit and the 
Liberal mind, our best exponent of the post-Victorian con- 
ception of the Liberal State. I agree with one of his 
younger colleagues who declares that among his contem- 
poraries there was no mind more truly just than his. It is 
by virtue of such products of England as Leonard 
Trelawny Hobhouse that we should wish our race to be 
judged. 
S. K. R. 


HOW THE LABOUR PARTY 
DO IT 


HE Labour campaign in the postponed Rugby 

election was an object-lesson in political strategy. 

Admittedly, the Socialists had every circumstance in 
their favour. The national verdict had disheartened the 
Conservatives, placed the Liberals in a position of extra- 
ordinary difficulty, and naturally given enormous encour- 
agement to Labour. But even so, to treble the poll of 
1924 in a semi-rural constituency, with an unknown 
candidate imported at the last moment, was a very con- 
siderable achievement. The manner in which a favourable 
opportunity was seized provides an example which Liberals 
would do well to study. ‘‘ The Swedes will defeat us a 
hundred times,’’ said Peter the Great after Narva, ** but 
in the end they will teach us how to defeat them.’’ 

As soon as electioneering was renewed, almost the whole 
fighting strength of the Labour movement was concen- 
trated upon Rugby. Members of Parliament, fresh from 
their triumphs at the polls, arrived by every train, ready 
to address any audience, however small, or to go to any 
hamlet, however remote. Every village had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing speakers of distinction. Ministers of the 
Crown took part in this mass attack, among them Mr. 
George Lansbury, Mr. F. O. Roberts, Sir Oswald Mosley, 
and Captain Wedgwood Benn; while on the last day Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald and Miss Jennie Lee conducted a whirl- 
wind tour of the constituency. Additional reinforcements 
arrived in the shape of city councillors from Coventry and 
Northampton, and platoons of imported canvassers and 
organizers. On the night before the poll the Liberals had 
the assistance of three M.P.s, while Labour must have had 
at least five times that number, including several] Ministers. 
Consequently, Labour’s platform strength was immeasur- 
ably greater than that of the other parties. The staff 
speakers sent down from Liberal Headquarters on these 
occasions have doubtless rendered excellent service at 
numerous by-elections. But, naturally, they lack the 
prestige of Members of Parliament, and cannot compete 
in effectiveness with the pick of the Labour Parliamentary 
Party. 

Nearly all the meetings were in the open air. For 
purposes of propaganda the village green is infinitely 
superior to the village schoolroom, and Socialist orators 
are never content to preach to the converted within four 
walls. They are masters of the technique of open-air 
speaking. They cultivate the declamatory style which is so 
much more suitable for the soap-box than the platform : 
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it is no small achievement to become an effective tub- 


thumper. 
Many of 
the past three years have carried away the impression that 


those who have attended by-elections during 
Liberalism loses ground in the last lap. A furious pace 
is set in the early stages, which cannot be improved upon, 
and often is not maintained. The Labour campaign begins 
slowly, and gradually increases in intensity until the climax 
At Rugby the Labour 
gained enormously in the last three 
Every night a larger crowd was marshalled outside 
his committee rooms, and the array of speakers appeared 
more impressive. No effort was spared to convey the idea 
of a rising tide, and to swing over the doubtful voter who 


is reached on the eve of the poll. 
candidate must have 
days. 


desired to back the winner. 

Even in districts where Labour is weak it has all the 
strength of the sta Tf there is a meeting in one 
village, supporters from the surrounding villages will take 
the trouble to be present, and thus create an impression of 
Moreover, they are not content merely to attend 
the meetings of their own party. In the ranks of Socialism 
there is a high proportion of skilled hecklers, who are ready 
to go a considerable distance to interrogate Liberal or Con- 
servative speakers. Shortly before the General Election 
the Darty Heraup issued a cleverly compiled handbook for 
hecklers, and in consequence the snipers have been well 
supplied with powder and shot. Such methods as these 
ensure that the party shall always be in evidence, and help 
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strength. 


to foster the idea that it is growing in numbers and 
enthusiasm. 
Listening to Socialist speeches, I was struck by the 


continual insistence upon the apparently obvious. Liberal 
speeches by comparison are abstruse and academic, and 
Liberals must learn from Labour to broaden the basis of 
their appeal. The majority of the Liberal Party are as 
eager as any Socialist to remedy the glaring injustices of 
our present social system. But they do not take the same 
pains to impress this fact upon the minds of the electors. 
Nearly every speech from a Labour platform is a declara- 
tion of faith. not mind being thought 
tautological and platitudinous. They scarcely ever fail to 
convey the idea of passionate sympathy with the down- 
trodden and oppressed, and they are prepared to go on 
saying continuously that they are the champions of the 
bottom dog. ‘“ A political or religious agitator,”’ says John 
Morley, ‘‘ must not be afraid of incessant repetition.” 
The need of the Liberal Party is for more agitators and 
fewer lecturers. Mr. Robert Bernays, the Liberal candi- 
date for Rugby, described to me a meeting of the new 
women voters which he had addressed. At the conclusion 
of his speech several of his audience told him how surprised 
they were to learn that one of the older parties stood for 
the interests of the common people. It was a significant 
admission. There must be thousands of electors who have 
still to learn that *‘ the aim of Liberalism is to get rid of 
the unnatural gulf between rich and poor.” 

I do not imagine for one moment that the electoral 
methods which I have tried to describe were the main 
reasons for Labour’s successes at the polls. But they must 
have been a contributory factor. It would be absurd to 
criticize either Liberal Headquarters or Liberal candidates 
for the comparative failure of the party in the General 
Election. At Rugby, for instance, Liberalism had a magni- 
ficent advocate, who fought gallantly against overwhelm- 
ing odds. But the Liberal Party should be able to learn 
from its defeats. Let us study the tactics of our Socialist 
opponents, who have cultivated to perfection the arts of 
popular appeal and mass suggestion. 


Socialists do 


Dincie Foor. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


CORDIALLY agree with Mr. E. D. Simon that it is of 

supreme importance that the Liberal Party in Parlia- 

ment should, on every possible occasion, act and vote 
together. Everyone knows that there was nothing in the 
Liberal record which proved more damaging at the election 
than the notorious displays of individualism in the divi- 
sions. The Liberals is: the last House of Commons voted 
** all over the place.”? The party has now rid itself, by 
the help of the electors, of many of the camouflaged Tories 
in its midst. It is united in conviction and purpose, and 
all Liberals outside hope that it will in the coming months 
express its unity m the division lobbies. On genera! 
grounds the average Liberal tends, in normal times, from 
the nature of his political creed, to favour the utmost 
freedom in voting consistent with membership of a party. 
These are not normal times. The Liberal Party is 
threatened with disintegration : I mean that it is the ardent 
desire of the other parties that disintegration should be its 
fate. In these circumstances it seems clear that members 
of the party ought to be prepared to sink all slighter differ- 
ences and doubts—short, of course, of voting against one’s 
conviction on a big issue—in order to maintain the cohesion 
and independence of the party. An argument on a lower 
level may be added. If the Liberals in this Parliament do 
not hang together, they will assuredly at the next general 
election hang separately. 


* ¥ ~ 


excellent if in one matter the Labour 
Government acts on the convictions of many of its sup- 
porters. I refer to the long overdue reform of the hours of 
the House of Commons, designed to make it capable of 
doing its business in a sensible and healthy manner. 
Nothing but clinging to old ritual preserves the present 
absurd custom of beginning work about the time when most 
people and most publie bodies are finishing it. Late hours 
in the poisonous atmosphere of the House of Commons are 
dangerous both to health and efficiency. Further, Parlia- 
ment is suffering from the insufficient publicity which its 
proceedings now obtain. Newspapers go to press much 
earlier than formerly, and under present-day conditions in 
journalism, late night debates, however important, get 
scant space and attention in the popular Press. No con- 
vincing reasons have ever been produced against the de- 
mand that the House of Commons should normally sit in 
the daytime—from ten to six, for instance. The two stock 
arguments are not convincing. One is that Ministers need 
to be free of Parliament during the day so that they may 
attend to their Departments. In practice, Ministers are 
normally in the House for a very short time apart from the 
question hour. They would find it quite as easy to stay 
away from a day sitting. Ministers who attempted to 
work in their offices all day and attend the debates all 
the evening would quickly qualify for nursing homes. Nor 
would I pay much attention to the alleged convenience of 
the lawyers and others who are supposed to come to the 
House when they have earned their daily bread. I welcome 
Mr. MacDonald’s decision to avoid long night sittings, but 
he should defy precedent and radically reform the time- 
table. 


It will be 


* * * 


Perhaps the most significant political utterance of 
the week was a remark which Mr. Maxton casually dropped 
at a Glasgow meeting. ‘‘I want to suggest,’ he said, 
‘** that there are more than three parties.’’ It will be very 
interesting to see whether this hint is developed in a prac- 
tical way in the coming months. It is quite possible that 
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the time is not far distant when a definite cleavage will 
come about between the mass of the Labour Party, which is 
for Socialism when it is convenient, and the I.L.P., a party 
which is for Socialism when it is inconvenient, that is, ** in 
our time.’’ At all events, all the signs suggest that Mr. 
MacDonald will not be able much longer to count upon the 
mechanical co-operation of his Left or Diehard Wing, which 
consists of over thirty members elected on the straight 
Socialist ticket, largely from the most restless area of Scot- 
land. Just as the infant Labour Party broke away in the 
end from its Liberal tutelage, so, it is natural to suppose, 
the uncompromising Socialists will in the end break away 
from the party of administrative Fabianism. It is clear 
that Mr. MacDonald will be subjected to incessant stimulus 
or irritation—according to the point of view—from his Left 
flank in his efforts to keep the steady middle way in reform. 
* * * 

Mr. Maxton is a_ skilled politician, and proceeds 
cautiously. His lieutenant, Mr. Kirkwood, is not very 
wise, but his outbursts are useful as expressing the real 
mind of the Clydesider, which is not a Fabian but a 
rebellious mind. At the same meeting Mr. Kirkwood dis- 
tinguished himself by a foolish attack on Captain FitzRoy 
as Speaker. According to the simple Kirkwood, a Labour 
Government ought to have a Labour Speaker. As if he 
had not more reason than anyone to know that Speakers 
belonging to other parties, in their anxiety to be fair, have 
always gone out of their way to give the utmost ‘* rope ” 
to the Kirkwoods and their like. It has been a positive 
advantage to Labour to have a Liberal or a Tory in the 
chair. When Mr. Whitley was Speaker he carried indul- 
gence to the violent ravings of Mr. Kirkwood to almost 
fantastic lengths. He earned unpopularity by so doing, 
but liberty was justified by its fruits. Mr. Kirkwood blew 
off steam harmlessly, and in the end was disconcerted tc 
discover that he was regarded with affection as a Parlia- 
mentary entertainer. 

* * * 

Mr. Churchill must be sorry by this time that he so 
recklessly, through his secretary, accused the Datty HERALD 
of publishing a photograph that had been ‘‘ faked or 
forged.”? It was a photograph of Mr. Churchill emerging 
from No. 11, Downing Street carrying a book, the title of 
which was clearly visible, as ‘*‘ War.’? The newspaper 
printed this with a “‘ caption’ suggesting that Mr. 
Churchill was studying his favourite subject. Upon this 
Mr. Churchill quite needlessly flew into a passion and wrote 
through his secretary his insulting letter. It has been 
suggested that Mr. Churchill had himself seen a photograph 
in which the title of the book does not appear. This 
explains nothing, for, of course, he knew well enough what 
book he was carrying when he was ‘* snapped.”? Why, in 
the name of goodness, should he make such a fuss? It is 
impossible to insult Mr. Churchill by suggesting that war 
is his favourite study; the fact is notorious. Nor is there 
any reason why he should be ashamed of being caught read- 
ing Ludwig Renn’s *‘ War.’’ I tried to read it myself, but 
stuck half-way through its rather incoherent pages. If 
Mr. Churchill has been more successful, he should be rather 
proud of his endurance. In any case, ‘* War” is not a 
bellicose book. I should have expected Mr. Churchill to 
claim a little credit for his excursion into pacifist literature. 


* * * 


L. T. Hobhouse, who died this week, was a many-sided 
man. It is hard to say whether he was greatest .as an 
abstract thinker, as a journalist, as a teacher, or as a 
practical reformer. His powerful mind made a greit im- 
pression upon all who came into contact with hin and 
he seemed able to turn from one branch of intel] ctual 
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effort to another with the utmost ease and efficiency. I 
am not competent to appraise him as a metaphysician. 
Good judges declare that he was one of the most original 
philosophers of his age. I knew something of his work in 
journalism. He wrote with amazing speed and sureness. 
He would turn out a column leader in the MANCHESTER 
GuaRDIAN in the time an ordinary craftsman would take 
to write a paragraph. There was never any waste matter 
in it. As a speaker, too, he was extraordinarily copious, 
and yet it was all muscular argument, right on the nail. 
To unsympathetic people he might seem somewhat 
academically aloof. To his friends, and to those who needed 
his help, he was known as a man of extreme generosity 
and sensitiveness. At the root of all his activities, fruitful 
in so many fields, was his Liberalism. He was a liberating 
force in philosophy as in politics. He would take up an 
unpopular cause—e.g., the opposition to the hateful Boer 
War—with a sort of holy passion, but with all this feeling, 
he was formidable in debate because he kept his brains on 
ice. Hobhouse was certainly one of the most stimulating 
men of his generation; a man cast in a big mould, and 
with a certain antique nobility about him. 


* * * 


The magistrates at Barmouth have set an example 
which will be copied, I hope, in other districts where the 
beauty of the landscape is in danger of ruin from un- 
restricted advertisement. They have just fined some hotel- 
keepers for displaying a huge roadside sign which hides the 
view of the scenery, for the sake of which people are 
expected to stay at their hotels. This was possible because 
Merionethshire has wisely adopted special by-laws against 
disfiguring posters. One would like to see similar by-laws 
passed and enforced by every rural loca] authority in the 
country. It would be useless to legislate in advance of 
public opinion, but with the host of horrid examples that 
now afflict the traveller’s eye, I think opinion is ripe for 
it. Disfiguring and concealing advertisements are a. method 
of robbing the people of their common possession in the 
loveliness of our land. This is definitely an anti-social 
form of enterprise, and the only way to stop it without 
interfering with commercial competition is to apply an 
impartial prohibition. If it is desired to see the effect of 
unrestrained advertisement in its most disastrous excess, a 
visit to the French Riviera is recommended. I do not think 
we have yet anything quite so blatant and stupid as the 
desecration of scenery that has been permitted in some 
cases on the coast road between St. Raphael and Mentone, 
but there are roads on the rural fringe of London that are 
nearly as bad. Merionethshire has given us all a lesson in 
communal good manners. 


* * * 


It is reassuring to have evidence that the proprieties 
are safe in the keeping of the ‘‘ moral censor” of the 
Aldershot Tattoo. Someone wrote to complain that in one 
episode King Richard Coeur de Lion is welcomed back from 
the Crusades by Queen Berengaria, whereas that lady was 
never in England. The Censor admits that this is so, but 
pleads that the departure from historical accuracy was 
designed. ‘* As the lady had evidently invited the King 
to the castle for an indefinite period,’’ it was thought best 
‘‘to give them that relationship which is so well under- 
stood by the British public.” 


* * * 


The namesake of this journal in New York suggests, 
apropos of Sir Esmé Howard’s decision to dispense with 
instead of to dispense liquor at the British Legation, that 
his august residence should be renamed ‘‘ I’m Alone.” 

Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE ELECTION OF BISHOPS 

S1r,—I hasten to give Mr. Birrell the assurance he needs 
with regard to Election by Chapter. 

Canterbury Convocation, in 1918, appointed a Committee 
of Bishops and clergy to inquire into Crown nominations to 
ecclesiastical offices, and the Joint Committee issued a very 
instructive report, which was published in 1920. The whole 
text of it is reprinted in the Interim Report of the Appoint- 


ment of Bishops Committee to the Church Assembly 
(S.P.C.K.). In that Report the following explicit paragraph 
occurs :— 
1, Election: There is a widespread feeling that the 
eremony of election by the Dean and Chapter is now a 
meaningless form, and it is often stated that it borders cn 
blasphemy for 1 Dean and Chapter to meet together and 
invoke the aid of the Holy Ghost for a choice that is alread) 
made, and over wl they have no power whatever. In 
view of such statements we have made inquiries, and we 
find that it is not the general custom (as is commonly 
believed) for the Chapter to begin their proceedings at the 
election of a Bishop by reciting the Veni Creator, and thus 
invoking the aid of the Holy Ghost for the choice about to be 
made, Nor can We regard the election as a meaningless 
form. It is true that there is no case in which a Chapter has 
refused to elect the person named in the leller missive; 
but there have been elections where the choice has not been 
inanimous ;* and we believe that, if occasion should arise, 
there would be found men ready to brave the penalties of 
preemunire and decline to elect a manifestly unsuitable 
person.t In such a case a grave responsibility would be 
thrown upon irchbishop of the province, to whom 
letters patent would be issued by the Crown charging him to 
consecrate. But here again we believe that he would not 
prove wanting in his duty to the Church, and that in the 


end it would be f 
its nominee into 


yund impossible for the 
office. 

I have myself experience of an Election by Chapter, for 
I presided as Dean of Canterbury over the election of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury last November; and 
though I used prayers, I used no such prayer as that to 
which either the above paragraph or Mr. Birrell refers.— 
Yours, &c., 


civil power to force 


GEORGE CICESTR: 
The Palace, Chichester. 


June 25th, 1929. 


Sir,—In a letter which you printed last week, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell asks several questions in regard to pro- 
cedure at the election of a Bishop. As I have on two 
occasions taken part in the election of a Bishop of Win- 
chester I may perhaps be able to give the information for 
which he asks. It will be a pleasure to me to do so because 
I have a pleasant recollection of reading some forty-five 
years ago a delightful little volume of essays written by 
him, entitled ‘‘ Obiter Dicta.’” I remember how I enjoyed 
the literary charm of the book, and, above all, the urbanity 
with which its writer expressed his opinions. Ever since I 
have watched his career with a friendly and respectful 
interest. 

In the letter to which I now refer urbanity is less con- 
spicuous. Its writer pleasantly suggests that members of 
Cathedral Chapters use ‘‘a blasphemous parody of a 
prayer ’’ when they meet to elect their Bishop. This is such 
strong language that I find it difficult to believe that the 
gentleman who uses it is the Mr. Birrell whose graceful 
writings I admired so much in the days of my youth. But 
there is a sentence in the letter which may explain what 
seems to me a fall from grace. Mr. Birrell tells us that in 
the far-off ‘** sixties ’’ he attended meetings of the Liberation 
Society. You, sir, will remember how Matthew Arnold sadly 
deplored a lack of ‘‘ sweetness and light’’ in the public 
utterances of that famous Society. The relations of the 
Church of England with Nonconformists have vastly im- 
proved since then, but seed sown in the days of childhood 
sometimes bears fruit in unexpected ways. 


*FE.g., at Hereford, in 184s, there was a minority of two, the Dean and 


one Canon voting against the election of the nominee of the Crown, and 
it Exeter, in 18699, the numbers were 138 to 6 
* It is not without interest to note that when a Bill was introduced into 


the House of Commons in 1880 to abolish the election as a mere unedifying 
formality, it was pointed out by Mr. Gladstone that the existence of the 
ceremony constituted a moral check on improper appointments. See 
* Hansard,” 8rd Series, Vol. CCLII., col. 951, 2. 
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Possibly Mr. Birrell may be willing to modify his harsh 
judgment of us if I describe briefly what our procedure is. 
So soon as we know that the bishopric has become, or will 
become, vacant we turn to prayer, not only in the cathedral 
but in every church of the diocese. A suitable form is pro- 
vided in the Prayer Book which Parliament has lately 
refused to sanction. Since Mr. Birrell suspects it of being 
blasphemous, perhaps you will allow me to quote it in 
full: — 

“Almighty God, the giver of every good gift: Look 
graciously, We beseech thee, on thy Church, and so guide 
with thy heaveniy wisdom the minds of those to whom is 
committed the choice of a Bishop for this diocese that we 
may receive a faithful Pastor, who shall feed thy flock 
according to thy will, and make ready a people acceptable 
unto thee ; through Jesus Christ, thine only Son, our Lord.”’ 

fle choice of a Bishop, of course, rests primarily with the 
King. He acts on the advice of the Prime Minister, who, in 
his turn, seeks advice where he thinks it may best be found. 
Is there anything blasphemous in our asking that all who 
concerned in the matter may act under the Divine 
guidance? 

A congé d'élire is then sent from the Crown Office 
empowering the Chapter to proceed to an election, and along 
with it comes a Letter Missive containing the name of the 


are 


person whom the Crown desires us to elect. Mr. Birrell 
evidently regards all this as a mere empty form. Mr. 


Gladstone, who was not only a great Churchman but also 
may I remind Mr. Birrell?) a statesman of some repute, did 
not so regard it. In 1880 a proposal was made in Parliament 
to abolish what was described as an unedifying formality. 
Mr. Gladstone objected, and pointed out that the existence 
of the ceremony constitutes a moral check on improper 


appointments (‘‘ Hansard,’’ 3rd _ series, Vol. CCLII., col. 
951). Why did he regard it as a moral check? Because he 
Was sure that if the Prime Minister made an obviously 


improper use of the power entrusted to him, the Chapter 
would refuse to elect the Crown’s nominee, and the country 
would support them in their action. 

Mr. Birrell seems to think that under no circumstances 
would a Chapter show courage of this kind, because if they 
did so they would “leave the Chapter House stripped of 
their ecclesiastical property.’’ That danger would, no doubt, 
prevent them from acting in a petulant spirit because the 
man nominated was not of their own ecclesiastical way of 
thinking. But, as Mr. Gladstone saw clearly, the Chapters 
have a real responsibility laid upon them. Their business 
is to act as a moral check, and circumstances might arise in 
which it would be mere cowardice on their part to allow 
themselves to be coerced. 

Happily, ever since it became customary for the Crown 
to look to the Prime Minister for advice in regard to appoint- 
ments to bishoprics the advice given has generally been wise. 
Blunders have sometimes been made, as is bound to be the 
case when a man is chosen to do work of which he has 
hitherto had no experience. If Cathedral Chapters were left 
entirely free to make their own choice there would probably 
be more frequent blunders. As the law stands, a Chapter 
must either elect the person nominated by the Crown, or it 
must refuse to elect him. It cannot substitute some other 
name. Its responsibility is, therefore, strictly limited, but 
it is none the less a real responsibility, and needs to be 
exercised with the utmost care. 

The election by the Chapter usually takes place in the 
course of Morning Prayer. After the first Lesson we proceed 
to the Chapter House. The usual Chapter prayers are said— 
probably the Collects for Whitsunday and the nineteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, in which we ask that whatever is done 
may be done under the guidance of the Spirit. No words 
are used which imply that the choice of the Bishop rests with 
us. Our business is to confirm, or refuse to confirm, a choice 
already made. That business finished, we return to the 
cathedral, the Dean announces what we have done, the 
‘“Te Deum ”’ follows, and the service proceeds according to 
the usual form. 

If Mr. Birrell had known what our procedure really is, 
I can hardly believe that he would have thought it 
blaspF emous.—Yours, &c., 

A. G. Rosrnson, Canon of Winchester. 

June 24th, 1929. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 

Sir,—There has been much hasty criticism of the Liberal 
action in contesting over 500 seats in the recent election. 
The existence of a Liberal revival has been denied, and much 
ink has been spilt to show that Liberal intervention was 
very largely responsible for the successes of the Labour 
Party at the polls. If by ‘‘ revival’? is meant an increase 
of influence in the country, the extent of the Liberal 
*‘ revival’? can be gauged from the party’s total poll. The 
following figures (based on the results in 586 constituencies, 
excluding Northern Ireland, the University seats and Rugby) 
are a sufficient answer to the Conservative argument that 
Liberal intervention split the ‘‘ anti-Socialist’’ vote. I 
assume though I do not admit that such a vote exists. 

1. The Conservatives gained considerably more than they 
lost from the prevalence of three-cornered contests; 150 
Conservatives (101 in the counties, 49 in the boroughs) were 
returned on a minority of the total votes polled. It is 
reasonable to suppose that in straight fights against the 
stronger of the two anti-Conservative candidates, 79 of 
these seats (67 county and 12 borough) would have gone to 
the Liberals, 70 to Labour (33 county and 37 borough), and 
one to an independent. On the other hand, the Conservative 
candidate was second in 109 (including Mossley, where Mr. 
Austin Hopkinson (Independent) was second) of the seats 
which Labour won by a minority vote (39 county and 70 
borough seats). It is not at all certain that in the absence 
of Liberal candidates the Liberal vote would have gone to the 
Conservatives in all or even many of these seats. In order, 
however, to give the Conservative contention all possible 
force, I assume that it would. It follows that, on the most 
generous calculation, the Conservatives would, on balance, 
have lost 41 seats in straight fights with their stronger 
opponent in each constituency ; in other words, if the Labour 
and Liberal Parties had not combined to make three- 
cornered contests the rule. The Conservatives have far 
more reason to thank Labour or the Liberals for splitting 
the ‘‘ anti-Government ’’ vote in 150 constituencies than to 
abuse the Liberals for splitting the ‘‘ anti-Socialist vote ”’ 
in 109. 

2. Labour also profited considerably from the three- 
cornered contests. It holds 127 seats on a minority of the 
total votes polled. The Conservative was second in 109 of 
these contests, the Liberal in 18. In only 70 contests, on 
the other hand, was Labour second to a Conservative elected 
on a minority vote. It follows that, on balance, Labour 
would have lost 57 seats if straight fights with its stronger 
opponent in each constituency had prevailed. 

3. These figures reveal and explain the Liberal Party’s 
plight. It won, it is true, 39 seats (28 county and 11 
borough) on a minority vote. But it is unlikely that in 
straight fights with a Conservative or a Labour opponent 
these results would have been changed. Not many Labour 
voters are likely to vote Conservative or Conservative voters 
Labour in order to keep the Liberal out. On the other 
hand, the Liberal was second in 79 contests (67 county and 
12 borough), won by the Conservative on a minority vote, 
in 18 (five county and 13 borough) won by Labour 
on a minority vote. Straight fights with their stronger 
opponent in these constituencies would have given the 
Liberals 154 seats—a total which would correspond far 
better than the present ridiculous representation to the five 
million odd votes which they obtained. 

The Liberal ‘‘ revival’’ is a fact, to deny which is to 
denv arithmetic. It is obscured and stifled by a system of 
election which no longer meets the needs of the day. 

Party pacts in the constituencies obviously offer no 
remedy for a grievance which must continue so long as 
three parties subsist. Electoral reform—by the introduc- 
tion of the alternative vote or on other lines—can alone 
remove the profound injustice of the present system. 

The Liberals should use the commanding position, with 
which chance has compensated them, to press this need in 
Parliament. It will be difficult either for the Conservatives 
or for Labour to deny the absurdity of the present position 
or the justice of the Liberal case.—Yours, «c., 

IGOR VINOGRADOFF. 





&, Strathearn Place, Edinburgh. 
June 6th, 1929. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS AND POLITICS 

Sir,—Judging from the letters of Mr. Randall and Mrs. 
Nihill, there is a degree of uncertainty as to what precisely 
is the position of the Roman Catholic Church in regard to 
its adherents’ relation to politics. As this is a matter with 
which I have had occasion to become conversant, may I 
suggest a solution of the puzzle? 

The doctrine of the Roman Church on this subject may 
be summed up thus: Both the ecclesiastical and the civil 
powers are ordained of God ; the former as having juris- 
diction over spiritual, and the other over temporal, matters ; 
these spheres, however, cannot be rigidly separated, since tem- 
poral matters have religious aspects, and religious matters 
have temporal aspects ; the two powers, then, should work 
in unison ; when, however, there is a dispute, the superior 
power should prevail; the Church is the superior power ; 
therefore, it has a right of decision in such controverted 
matters; it also has a right of intervention in political 
matters connected with morals or affecting other religious 
issues. 

To illustrate this, I may quote three encyclicals of 
Leo XIII. (which, of course, merely express normal Roman 
teaching) :— 

‘‘Immortale Dei (1885) : ‘Just as the end at which the 
Church aims is by far the noblest of ends, so is its authority 
the most exalted of all authority ; nor can it be looked upon 
as inferior to the civil power, or in any manner dependent 
upon it.’ 

“Arcanum Divine (1880) : ‘ The Founder of the Church 
willed her sacred power to be distinct from the civil power, 
and each power to be free and unshackled in its own sphere ; 
with this condition, however (a condition good for both, 
and of advantage to all men): that union and concord 
should be maintained between them, and that on those 
questions which are, though in different ways, of common 
right and authority, the power to which secular matters 
have been entrusted should happily and becomingly depend 
on the other power which has in its charge the interests of 
heaven.’ 


‘* Sapientie Christiane (1890) :‘ If the laws of the State 
are manifestly at variance with the Divine Law—containing 
enactments hurtful to the Church, or conveying injunctions 
adverse to the duties imposed by religion ; or if they violate, 
in the person of the Supreme Pontiff, the authority of Jesus 
Christ—then, truly, to resist becomes a positive duty, and 
to obey is a crime.’ ”’ 

It will be seen that both your correspondents are partly 
right, and neither is altogether so. The difference of opinion 
arises from the very fact that human actions are ‘‘ mixed ”’; 
not entirely ‘‘temporal’’ nor entirely ‘‘ religious.’’ Thus 
there is endless scope for dispute as to which power (Church 
or State) has jurisdiction in a given case. A ‘‘ lax Catholic ”’ 
will be more or less uncontrolled by the Church ; a ‘ good 
Catholic *’ will tend to be guided by it, in political judg- 
ments. In any case, the Church asserts the right to say 
which claim (her own or the State’s) is right in a given 
case ; and, by her Confraternities and other organizations, 
she can exercise great pressure and exact considerable 
obedience.—Yours, &c., J. W. Poynter. 


Highbury, N.5. 


POST-VACCINAL ENCEPHALITIS 


Sir,—In view of your paragraph on this subject and 
vour remark that it requires further investigation, your 
readers may be interested to learn that a Commission of the 
Health Committee of the League of Nations held a special 
session last August, at which this phenomenon was con- 
sidered. The conclusions of this Commission, subsequently 
confirmed by the Health Committee, included the statement 
that the proportion of cases to the number of vaccinations 
was minute, but that the occurrence of encephalitis was not 
merely fortuitous. The full report will interest students of 
this question. 

These matiers, and similar problems, such as the preven- 
tion and cure of cancer, should surely be entrusted more and 
more to the attention of the League Health Organization, in 
order that each couniry may profit by the experience of all 


? 4+} 


others, and that the best brains available may be employed 
for the general good.—Yours, &c., 
LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 
11, The Beeches, West Didsbury, Manchester. 
June 23rd, 1929. 
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CATULLUS 
Sir,—The reviewer of my anthology ‘‘ The Latin Por- 
trait ’ in your issue of June 22nd complains that in Catullus, 
Carmen LVIII., magnanimos has been altered to magnanimis 
(Remi nepotes). 
As explained in my Introduction, I followed the Oxford 
Classical Texts, where available, only occasionally adopting 


an alternative reading. The Oxford Classical Text of 
Catullus, edited by Robinson Ellis, gives magnanimis 


(accusative plural), and I saw no sufficient reason to alter 
this to magnanimos.—Yours, &c., 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. 


SONS OF CONSOLATION 


HAVE just seen a little booklet entitled ‘* Rays of 
Hope,”? compiled by one Edmund Warde, with a fore- 
word by the Bishop of London, and sold on behalf of a 

certain charity. The anthology is doubtless intended to 
bring comfort to the afflicted. Since jewels from Wool- 
worths can sparkle nearly as brightly as those from Bond 
Street, it glitters with gems plucked from the works of 
John Oxenham and Longfellow :— 
‘ Beyond the night there shines a light, 
Our eyes are dim with sorrow— 
And Faith still clings, and Hope still springs, 
And Love still sings of happier things, 
For Life is flighting strong new wings 
In search of God’s to-morrow.” 
Or yet again: 
‘‘ Is the pathway dark and dreary? 
God’s in His heaven! 
Are you broken, heart-sick, weary? 
God's in His heaven! 
Dreariest roads shall have an ending, 
Broken hearts are for God’s mending, 
All's well! All’s well! All’s... well. 

Now undoubtedly this is well intended, and such sen- 
timents, especially those implied by the interval between 
the dots in the final line, may have a soothing effect upon 
certain temperaments. The Bishop of London speaks of 
the collection as “* cheering,’? and indeed many of its 
readers may well be in need of cheer. 1 have nothing to 
say against the simpler consolations which, after the prin- 
ciple of M. Coué, continually reaffirm that all is well, that 
God’s in his heaven and all’s right with the world, that 

‘Tis always morning somewhere, and above 

The awakening continents, from shore to shore 

Somewhere the birds are singing ever more.”’ 
But I venture to suggest that there are moments when such 
consolatory reflections are inadequate. Indeed, human 
nature being what it is, there may be hours when the 
thought that “* ’Tis always morning somewhere ”’ offers 


merely an additional exasperation. Of the day as of the 
mistress, we want to cry, 
‘‘ If she be not such to me 


What care I how good she be? ” 

The notion that we shall find comfort in the observa- 
tion that somewhere others are enjoying the advantages of 
light denied to us, is based upon a touching belief in human 
altruism which is not always justified. Granted that there 
are times when we wish well to all our fellows, there are 
others when we feel that ours is the head on which all the 
pains of the world are come, and the eyelids are a little 
weary of looking round for hope of comfort. 

In one deeply moving scene from ‘* Journey’s End,” 
the schoolmaster, who has just received what practically 
amounts to a sentence of death, amuses himself by 
reading :— 

‘* How doth the little crocodile.” 
Complete nonsense offers 
But there 


Well, there is something in that. 
at least an escape from an unpleasant world. 
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are times when the neutrality of nonsense is not enough. 
We must have something more positive, more stinging. 
There are devils that can be cast out only in the name of 
Beelzebub the Prince of Devils. To quench some thirsts, 
aloes and vinegar are the only drink. Relief from some 
agonizing realities can only be obtained by contemplation 
of an unreality even more unpleasant. ‘* At least,’? we 
can say, ** this did not happen, This at least is fantasy 
invented by the mind of man.”” Gentle comfort may soothe 
a quiet grief, but to the victims of twisted irony of fate, no 
cool and placid garden-plot gives shelter. Green thoughts 
in a green shade are not for them. 

I knew one woman who during the wakeful nights of a 
period of devastating anxiety and loneliness found consider- 
able consolation in the astringent satire of ‘* Serena 
Blandish, or the Difficulty of Getting Married.” An 
amiable romance would have exasperated her. She was 
totally alienated from those people who say, ‘“‘Oh, my dear, 
I don’t want to read anything disagreeable. Life’s so sad, 
I think, don’t you? How can writers want to add to real 
sorrow and misery by imaginary woes? ” 

Another acquaintance of mine contrived to endure a 
very bad ten days of stifled exasperation and depression 
with the help of Aldous Huxley’s ‘* Point Counter Point.” 
In a situation only endurable when faced with sardonic 
humour, she was able to borrow from a more gifted and 
malicious satirist than herself the quality needed to pre- 
vent her complete subjugation to desolating sentimentality. 
I have heard that book bitterly reviled; I have read Arnold 
Bennett’s comment upon it—‘‘ Having read it, yes, and 
having sardonically enjoyed it—one comes to the conclusion 
that Jesus may have preached the Sermon on the Mount 
in vain.”? Bennett was not quite right. The Sermon on 
the Mount declares that Mourners shall be comforted. 
There are griefs which nothing but the bracing and 
astringent tonic of malice can alleviate; there are nights 
so dark that nothing but the contemplation of a deeper, 
but artificial, darkness can illuminate them. The advocates 
of Romance, who wish Art to be like those Sundials that 
declare ‘* I record only the sunny hours ” have not realized 
that sundials are useless in the bleak interval before dawn. 

There is room in the world for such novels as ** Point 
Counter Point.”” Personally I found Mr. Huxley’s philo- 
sophy confused, his moral cowardly, and his vision of 
society extraordinarily limited. Yet I would rather, when 
in distress, turn to ** Point Counter Point ’’ than to ** The 
Little Minister ”’ or ‘* Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ”’ 
or any others of the great gallery of Glad Books recom- 
mended to the melancholy. I can imagine a far more 
consoling anthology compiled from the works of Swift, 
Voltaire, and Rabelais, from Beerbohm, Huxley, and even 
Rose Macaulay than the collection recommended to us by 
the Bishop of London. Anyone, it seems, can give a tale a 
happy ending simply by leaving off soon enough. What 
use is that to a generation accustomed to ask questions? 
We want to kncw what happened next, and our imagina- 
tion supplies us with no happy answer. The draught of 
consolation must be a bitter brew, whose taste is sharper 
than that which we seek to drown. The eyes of consolation 
must look beyond the ‘* happy ending ”’ to the end of life 
itself, and still find stuff for humour and for curiosity. 
Unless it faces up to the very worst that can befall, the 
consoling thought is utterly useless in the hour when what 
seemed the worst has happened and life still goes on. 
Housman, not Oxenham, is the consoling poet :— 

‘* Therefore, since the world has still 
Much good, but much less good than ill... 


I'd face it as a wise man would 
And train for ill and not for good.”’ 
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In Heaven, Aldous Huxley may be a little surprised to 
find himself seated on the same cloud as Saint Barnabas, 
playing the ‘** Heilige Dankgesang ” on a celestial gramo- 
phone. But stranger things have happened, and it is very 
certain that the Sons of Consolation will have been those 
brewers of bitter drink :— 

‘**Tis true, the stuff I bring for sale 
Is not so brisk a brew as ale: 
Out of a stem that scored the hand 
I wrung it with in weary land. 
But take it ; if the smack is sour, 
The better for the embittered hour ; 
It should do good to heart and head 
When your soul is in my soul’s stead.”’ 


WINIFRED HOLtTBY. 


THE RETURN OF MR. GOOSSENS 


HE most interesting event of the present concert 
i season has undoubtedly been the reappearance of 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens in the conductor’s rostrum at 
Queen’s Hall on June 13th, after an absence of about seven 
years. It is with pleasure that one notes the considerable 
advanee he has made during this long interval, for at one 
time it seemed as if his incontestable gifts, like those of 
sO many musicians who have developed early, were not 
susceptible of any further growth or extension in maturity. 
His technical facility and unshakable aplomb in parti- 
cular have always been a source of danger to him, and have 
often been responsible in the past for a certain cynical 
nonchalance and indifferentism in his attitude, which 
gravely impaired his achievements both as composer and 
as interpreter. Judging by this recent performance, how- 
ever, he would appear to take himself and his art more 
seriously now than formerly, and to rely less on the uncon- 
scious functioning of his innate gifts and more on hard 
work and clear thought in his conducting. This is a wel- 
come development, and it will be interesting to see if his 
new opera ** Judith,’’ which is being performed at Covent 
Garden this week, reflects a similar growth of artistic 
conscience on the creative side of his art. 

The precise reasons which led Mr. Goossens to his 
choice of programme for this concert are a trifle obscure. 
It seemed, for one thing, rather a prodigal waste of oppor- 
tunities to collect together an excellent orchestra of over 
a hundred players in order to perform a Brahms symphony 
(the fourth in E minor), which only needs an orchestra of 
ordinary dimensions, and the Stravinsky concerto for piano 
and wind instruments only, while the ‘* Roman Festivals ”’ 
of Ottorino Respighi, in which alone the full resources of 
the gigantic orchestra were employed, did not deserve 
performance at all. It is a pity, in fact; that Mr. 
Goossens did not confine his programme to works of the 
highest interest and importance, which we seldom or never 
hear on account of the vast instrumental resources they 
demand : works such as the ‘* Oceanides ” of Sibelius or 
the ** Five Orchestra] Pieces *? of Schénberg, to name only 
two magnificent examples out of many possible ones. 

Brahms at least we can, and do, hear every day, and it 
cannot be said that there was anything particularly note- 
worthy in the reading of the symphony which Mr. 
Goossens gave us. It was a good performance, certainly, 
and one which had evidently been carefully studied and 
rehearsed, but nothing more, for it is not the kind of music 
in which Mr. Goossens excels. He was more in his element 
in the Stravinsky concerto (with the composer as soloist), 
and in the work of Respighi, of which these were the first 
performances in England. 

The concerto, which dates from 1923-24, belonzs to 
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what may be called the neo-classic phase of Stravinsky’s 
mercurial course of development, beginning with the ballet 
pastiche based on Pergolesi—Pulcinella—continuing with 
the Octet for wind instruments and the present work, in 
both of which the influence of Bach is paramount, and 
concluding with the Piano Sonata, in which there are 
evident traces of the manner of Haydn and early Beethoven. 
Since then, in the latest ballet, ** Le Baiser de la Fée,’’ 
Stravinsky would seem to have gone forward to Tchaikovsky 
for a model, and it is consequently reasonable to infer 
that in another year or two he will have boxed the entire 
musical compass and come back to where he started and 
to the writing of pastiches and imitations of himself. 

This frenzied stylistic flight across the centuries is a 
curious psychological phenomenon, of which Stravinsky is 
by no means an isolated example; it is, indeed, one of the 
most familiar and disquieting features of recent develop- 
ments in modern music, and can only be explained as a 
symptom of complete creative bankruptcy. As in ancient 
times, old men, and those prematurely aged through 
excesses of every kind, believed that they could recapture 
their lost vitality by means of contact with robust 
adolescents, so modern music, exhausted by a century of 
sensationalism, seeks to absorb new life and vigour through 
association with or imitation of the vigorous and unsophis- 
ticated art of the past. 

The prevalent cult of the pastiche, in fact, is simply a 
form of artistic vampirism, and what strikes one most 
forcibly in listening to music of this type, and to this con- 
certo of Stravinsky in particular, which is a remarkably 
successful example of musical vampirism, is the curious 
combination of purely external and factitious life with an 
unmistakable inner deadness. The seemingly vigorous first 
allegro movement, for example, certainly lives in a curious 
way, but with a borrowed vitality, the vitality of Bach, not 
of Stravinsky. It will not bear close inspection; drive the 
stake of analysis and criticism through its heart and it 
straightway ceases to exist. 

What are the exigencies, it may be asked, that have 
thus inexorably driven so many composers of to-day to 
take refuge in the eighteenth century, or even further back 
still? The explanation of the phenomenon is undoubtedly 
to be found in the realization to which the more intelligent 
of them have come of the impossibility—or, at any rate, 
the extreme undesirability—of attempting to progress any 
further in the direction which modern music in general had 
been following for some time. In this respect Respighi’s 
** Roman Festivals,’? which succeeded Stravinsky’s con- 
certo in the programme, constitutes an admirable object- 
lesson. A bombastic orgy of sensationalism from begin- 
ning to end, utterly banal in form and conception and 
lacking alike intellectual or emotional content, it remains, 
nevertheless, a thoroughly typical and _ representative 
example of modern music. The nature of the work can 
perhaps best be shown by quoting briefly from the descrip- 
tive notes provided by the composer in his score. First 
movement: ‘* We are in ancient Rome. A threatening 
sky overhangs the Circus Maximus... the Emperor is 
welcomed by the populace with resounding cries of ‘ Ave 
Nero.’ Iron doors are flung open, and through them comes 
the sound of a religious chant, mingled with the roaring of 
wild beasts,”? &c. Second movement: ‘“ Pilgrims trail 
along the highway, praying. At last their eager eyes and 
thirsting souls are gratified by a sight of the Holy City... 
they break into a hymn of thanksgiving, to which the 
churches below ring out a glad reply.”? Third movement : 
‘** This is the celebration of the vintage held in the grounds 
of the vine-covered castles among the Roman hills. Hunt- 
ing horns and their e' «, the trotting of horses and 
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tinkling of their bells, folk songs and love songs... 
towards the end, in the tranquil fall of night, a romantic 
serenade is heard.’’ Fourth movement: ‘* The fair held 
in the Piazza Navona... . Above its clamour are heard 
from time to time snatches of rustic songs, cadences of the 
saltarello, the strains of a barrel organ, the raucous song 
of drunkards,” &c. 

One had hitherto regarded Strauss’s Alpine Symphony 
as the unapproachable nadir of this kind of thing, but 
Respighi goes one better. Faced with the choice between 
an eighteenth-century pastiche and a work such as this, 
no person with any pretensions to taste could hesitate for 
a moment in deciding in favour of the former. Fortun- 
ately, however, it is not necessary to choose either of them ; 
there is still fine modern music which conforms to neither 
of these two types. 

Ceci, Gray. 


THE DRAMA 
LOVE AND MR. GALSWORTHY 


Wyndham’s Theatre: “ Exiled.”” By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


= XILED ” might be termed ‘* pure ”’ Galsworthy, 
| ee there is something really attractive about it. 
To begin with, it is completely lacking in talent. 
We may look in vain for the mechanical plot, manipulated 
with a masterly efficiency which Maupassant might have 
envied. Where is the well-known abuse, that canker in 
the social organism which Mr. Galsworthy will illustrate 
so convincingly, while at the same time assuring us that 
even malefactors act according to their inner light? 

The truth is that Mr. Galsworthy now feels too strongly 
to tilt at particular abuses or even to waste time over a 
good story. The world is so terribly out of joint that for 
the first time he hesitates to set it right. He is genuinely 
frightened by what he sees. So he falls back on love. At 
Wyndham’s Theatre, we just have to go on loving, without 
alleviation and without reward, from half-past eight till 
eleven. Yes, we have to go on loving England, that ram- 
shackle entity, which is no longer of use to anyone. For 
nobody nowadays wants incompetent landlords, or miners, 
or bookies, or prostitutes. They are permanently out of 
work, regularized away by taxes, rationalization, totes, 
and advanced young women. The horse “ Flying Kite,” 
which might at the eleventh hour have saved the old Manor 
house, is tampered with, and ** Evolution,”’ which belongs 
to the rationalizer, wins : though for that matter ** Evolu- 
tion ’? must have won anyhow. It always does. The devil 
is on the side of brains. After this tragedy the twelfth 
Baronet will have to go and live in Africa; everybody will 
have to go and live in Africa, where presumably there is a 
demand not only for incompetent landlords, but also for 
miners and bookies and prostitutes and all the cheerful 
figures of the English countryside. But is there not a 
single bright spot in the prevailing gloom? Yes, one, a 
local photographer, in whom burns that spirit of adven- 
ture that took Raleigh to Peru and Cook to Polynesia. 
He, too, will accompany the twelfth baronet to Africa, and 
photograph lions instead of family groups. ‘* You are the 
salt of England,’”’ ejaculates the Baronet hoarsely, and 
clasps him by the hand. ‘“ Even if I’m only Cerebos,”’ 
sighs the photographer. 

So thev all take their leave, and the baronet sits by 
the fire in the pub (his family mansion has, of course, been 
sold to the rationalizer, who has closed down an uneconomic 
pit) while the jokes of the chronically aleoholized—those 
characteristic denizens of the old England we loved so well 
—float through the doorway from the public bar. True, 
Sir Charles could have saved the situation had he wished 
to, even at the eleventh hour. The profiteer’s daughter 
‘© has a crush ” on him. He could marry her out of hand. 
But no, he prefers phvsical to spiritual exile. Wand will 
not come to terms with Capital. The baronet falls asleep, 
end the moonlight streams in through the window on to 
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his brown, wrinkled, high-bred face. 


singing :— 


Outside the lads are 


‘* John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave.”’ 
He wakes and feels a little hope: Yes, Courage, Faith, 
Love. If only we go on loving hard enough this wonderful 
England of ours (how beautiful the hedgerows looked this 
afternoon) all may come right, after all. That, that is the 
cure. 

With the best will in the world, it is impossible to 
take ‘* Exiled ” very seriously as a play. Had it been 
written by an unknown author, it would never have been 
produced. There are a few not unamusing comic moments, 
and the photographer, capably acted by Mr. J. H. Roberts, 
has some slight interest, perhaps even some slight signifi- 
cance as a character. A small matter, perhaps; but those 
who prefer Mr. Galsworthy to anything he has written, will 
find a wistful charm in ‘* Exiled.’”? Mr. Galsworthy is so 
miserable about the state of England. So are we all. He 
can make absolutely no sort of hopeful suggestion as to 
what ought to be done about it. Nor can we. The 
prospect is as bleak as can be. Conservatives, Liberals, 
Labour, machinery, science, education, all are dust and 
ashes. So we must ail just go on loving and standing each 
other drinks in the bar parlour. 

There is very little love interest proper in ‘* Exiled.” 
Apparently people are too miserable even to fall in love. 
This is a pity; for Mr. Galsworthy is at his best on love. 
He, at any rate, has never doubted that ‘* sex ’’—to use a 
horrid word that would never be on the lips of Sir Charles— 
is the most important thing in life! I have never been 
able to understand why his books have not got him into 
trouble. but got him the O.M. instead. But I suppose that 
after all he is rather sentimental; is a trifle unreal; never 
sees very interestingly below the surface. But still one 
leaves Wyndham’s Theatre with a warm personal feeling 
for him; with a desire to shake him by the hand. Much 
will be forgiven him, for he has loved much. 

FrRaNcCIS BIRRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘* Murder on the Second Fioor.’’ Lyric Theatre. 


O a dramatist with an esthetic conscience the trouble 
; with thriller-writing is that fashion decrees that 
whereas the sort of detective novel which is so 
popular in intellectual circles must be worked out with logic 
and sense, if not sensibility, the modern ‘* mystery play ” 
must be supremely implausible and yet encompassed by a 
frame of realism. In ** Murder on the Second Floor,’’ Mr. 
Frank Vosper has by a stroke of inspired ingenuity suc- 
ceeded in rationalizing his thrills by the simple expedient 
of telling us at the start that they are just a play and are 
not to be taken seriously. He introduces us to a group 
of boarding-house characters, drab, dreary, and generic, 
and then, half-way through his first act, suddenly announces 
his intention of writing a thriller about them, giving to 
each an entirely new character, and retaining only the 
shell. The result is that we are completely off our guard, 
and in the mood to follow him through whatever absurdi- 
ties he cares to lead us. Added to this, the thriller itself 
is an unusually good srecimen of its kind, and perfectly 
acted and produced. 


“The Stranger Within.” Garrick Theatre. 


If Mr. Crane Wilbur knew a little less about his job 
than he obviously does, this workmanlike play of his would 
be a little better. There is a certain slickness about the 
construction, the conjunction of incident with incident, the 
economy of dialogue, the strict adherence to the unity of 
action, which somehow makes everything seem too easy, 
too symmetrical. Probably this is because Mr. Wilbur is 
an actor (Mr. Vosper has the same trouble in his induction, 
but after that he flees from temptation)—a good one, as 
those who saw him in ** Jealousy ”? with Miss Marv New- 


comb will agree, but too well imbued with technique, having 
too eager an eve to the effective. and too little occupied 


with psychology, with life as it is lived outside plays. 


One 
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must, however, give him the credit for some clear-cut 
character-drawing, and for a good, hearty melodramatic 
plot which is never silly even though the experienced play- 
goer can anticipate every development. Miss Olga Lindo, 
Mr. Reginald Bach, Mr. Malcolm Keen, and Mr. Laurence 
Olivier all do splendid work, and Mr. Bach is also to be 
congratulated on the production, which is excellent, 
especially as regards the lighting. 


“All God’s Chillun.” Court Theatre. 

** God,’’ cries Jim Harris, ‘* will forgive me what 
I’ve done to you; and you, what you’ve done to me; but 
how will He forgive Himself what He’s done to both of 
us? ’? There are times in human history when God moves 
in rather too mysterious a way for human judgment, and 
then the creature turns upon the Creator with a moral 
challenge in words more or less like these. The Psalmist 
came near to doing it, and more than one of the saints has 
been known to take God to task for something which 
we feel might have been better arranged. It is the affair 
of colour which causes Jim Harris to speak out. Mr. 
Eugene O’Neill, who wrote ‘** All God’s Chillun,”’ has cer- 
tainly seen to it that the provocation should be extreme. 
The three or four white men in the play are atrocious 
characters, extremely displeasing both to the mind and the 
eye. On the other hand, Jim Harris, the negro, has ideals. 
What is more, he has charm! Mr. Frank H. Wilson, who 
has come across to the Court Theatre from ‘‘ Porgy ” to 
play the part, sees to it that we shall be fully sensible of 
this personal charm. But in this play we see him under 
the colour ban. It is all too clear that he should not have 
married the girl, nor she, him. It is true that when they 
were both of them children on the New York streets they 
were fond of one another. It is true that since then the 
white men of the prize ring and the saloons have damaged 
her badly and that the negro has been her one friend. But 
these facts, hopeful as they seem, were not foundation 
enough for a marriage. The racial fact was deeper, and the 
play—constructed surely and swiftly and written with a 
great economy of words—shows the racial prejudice welling 
up through the floor of their affairs; the girl going steadily 
mad between love of the man’s mind and hatred of his 
body. The play hesitates between tragedy and melodrama. 
The principal act, in which the girl attempts to murder her 
black husband, is deeply stained with melodrama, but the 
underlying idea, which is the conflict not of right with 
wrong but of right with right, belongs to the highest 
tragedy. Mr. Wilson acts beautifully and inevitably, and 
two admirable negro portraits are done by Miss Emma 
Williams and Miss Anyce Frances. Miss Beatrix Lehmann, 
in the part of the white wife, works very powerfully on the 
feelings of the audience at the Royal Court. 


Aldershot Command Searchlight Tattoo. 


The Searchlight Tattoo at Aldershot grows in 
popularity every year. Over three hundred thousand 
people are said to have witnessed the pageant last week, 
and it was a marvellous show. Rushmoor is a magnificent 
natural stage, with its backscreen of trees, and the produc- 
tion was admirable. An attractive item in this year’s 
programme was entitled ‘‘ The Return of the Crusaders ”’; 
it was a village scene at the end of the twelfth century, 
with knights in armour and tournament complete. The 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from ‘* Tannhiuser ’? made an impressive 
though anachronistic finale to this act. Nineteen-fourteen 
was too grim for so joyous an occasion, but it was a fine 
stroke to end this feature by throwing across the landscape 
the King’s Message : ‘* I thank Almighty God for the new 
evidences of a growing kindliness significant of the true 
nature of men and nations.”? In general, it may be said 
that this gorgeous military display was completely free 
from militarist propaganda. 


Fox Movietone Follies. New Gallery Cinema. 


The ‘* Fox Movietone Follies of 1929”? is another 
example of a new form of entertainment which the 
** talkie *? has introduced—that of the revue or musical 
comedy seen both on the stage and at the same time behind 
the scenes in a “‘ real ”’ story concerning the lives of the 
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performers and other persons connected with them. This 
is not a particularly good example of a type which obviously 
provides, apart from the sameness of the theme, material 
which can be varied to an almost unlimited extent. The 
story, in this case, is so completely overshadowed by the 
stage scenes that no real interest or credibility is given to 
the characters. It concerns a young man who, disapprov- 
ing of his financée’s having gone on the stage, buys the 
show in which she is performing in order to be able to give 
her the sack. However, she saves a critical situation on 
the first night, scores a personal triumph, and makes a 
success of the revue, so that he is able to re-sell it imme- 
diately (at a slight profit) and retire with her to married 
life in Virginia. All this is summarily conveyed in hasty 
glimpses between the various acts of the revue, which, in 
their turn, are not distinguished for any great originality 
or wit. Nor, with the exception of one or two songs which 
are pleasing and well sung, is the music anything more than 
commonplace. The film in general suffers from a lack of 
interesting performers. The only actor of any force of per- 
sonality is Mr. Stepin Fetchit, a negro comedian, who 
enlivens the scene whenever he appears. 


Mr. D. H. Lawrence. M. Goerg. 


Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s exhibition of paintings at the 
Warren Gallery appears to be attracting a large amount of 
attention, both from the public and the Press, due, presum- 
ably, to Mr. Lawrence’s position as a writer and to the 
reports which have been published in certain quarters of 
the extreme indecency of the pictures. They are certainly 
not good enough from the artistic point of view, and hardly, 
one would have thought, from the pornographic, to justify 
so great an interest. The subjects, it is true, are mainly 
erotic in character, but Mr. Lawrence’s execution is of the 
crudest and most elementary order, especially when he sets 
out to cover a large canvas. Some of the smaller, and more 
recent, paintings show a slight improvement and a glim- 
mering, occasionally, of a sense of composition which might 
in time be developed. M. Edouard Goerg (at the Guil- 
laume Gallery) is, technically, at the opposite extreme. His 
manipulation of paint is brilliant and extremely attractive, 
his colour skilfully arranged, his design competent. Out 
of various recognizable influences—Roualt, Negro sculpture, 
certain aspects of Picasso—he has evolved a very individual 
and charming style: his painting is distinguished for its 
allusive wit and amusing characterization rather than for 
profundity of feeling. This is the first time his work has 
been exhibited in London. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, June 29th.— 

Adila Fachiri and Orloff, Sonata Recital, Wigmore 

Hall, 3. 

Home and School Council, Conference on ‘* The Scope 

of Parental Education,’’ Essex Hall, 10 a.m. 

League of Arts Hyde Park Entertainment, *‘ Dance to 

Song,”’ 3 and 7. 

Sunday, June 30th.— 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ‘‘ Can Party Government 

Survive? *? South Place, 11. 

Mr. W. Margrie, on ** The Men who Made the World,”’ 

St. Mark’s Hall, Cobourg Road, S.E., 4. 

Monday, July 1st.— 

Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet, Royal Opera, Covent 

Garden, 8. 

Mr. John van Druten’s *‘ Young Woodley,” at the 

Queen’s. 

Tuesday, July 2nd.— 
** The First Mrs. Fraser,’? by Mr. St. John Ervine, at 
the Haymarket. 

Wednesday, July 3rd.— 
Annual Horse and Hound Show, Rushmoor Arena, 
Aldershot, July 8rd-6th. 

Thursday, July 4th.— 
Matinée, by the Association of Operatic Dancing of 
Great Britain, at the Gaiety. 

Friday, July 5th.— 
Mr. P. J. Noel Baker, M.P., on ** Mountain Climbing,” 


the Wireless, 9.15. Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE 


HERE have been some notably good historical and 

politico-scientifie books published in Messrs. Benn’s 

** Library of European Political Thought,’? which 
Mr. Laski edits. The translation of M. Roustan’s well- 
known volume under the title ‘* Pioneers of the French 
Revolution ’’ was one of them. It is a high compliment to 
Mr. Kingsley Martin, who contributes the latest volume to 
the series, to say that his ‘* French Liberal Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century ”’ (16s.) is worthy to stand, both 
intellectually and materially, on the same shelf as M. 
Roustan’s. The history of political ideas ought to be of 
great theoretic and even practical importance. The poli- 
tician and the politically minded citizen might, one would 
think, gain profit and pleasure from knowing something of 
the devious political paths by which the political beliefs 
held by them have got into their heads, and some of the 
original ingredients of what are now nothing but the creeds 
and catchwords of Parties. Books dealing with these sub- 
jects are, however, rarely reliable, very rarely intelligent, 
and still more rarely readable. Very few people have 
sufficient knowledge and objectivity of mind to write a 
reliable book on political thought; who writes an intelli- 
gent book must himself be intelligent; while even if you 
have the knowledge and intelligence, when you begin to 
deal with the theories of Grotius and Bodin, Hobbes and 
Locke, Montesquieu and Rousseau, it is fatally easy to 
slip into the well-worn, dusty, dreary grooves of genera- 
. tions of text-book writers. 

+ _ * 

Mr. Kingsley Martin has avoided most of these pitfalls 
and has produced a really masterly book. His knowledge 
of eighteenth-century thought appears to be encyclopedic. 
His political and philosophical sympathies are apparent, 
but he contrives to maintain at the same time a balance 
of impartiality and objectivity without which a writer of 
this kind of book must soon flounder into futility. Above 
all, his mind is alive to the present as well as to the past; 
he is interested in the views of these dead philosophers and 
publicists, like Voltaire and Holbach, Condorcet and 
Morelly, not because they can be catalogued and arranged 
in his book like postage-stamps pasted into an album, but 
rather in so far as they are alive and active, or have given 
birth to other ideas now alive and active, in the heads of 
those who went into the polling booths on May 80th. 

* + * 

Nineteenth-century Liberalism was conceived and born 
in the eighteenth century. Mr. Martin’s book is an ex- 
tremely able .study of its parentage in the political and 
sociological theories of the French philosophes. That is 
one of the best places, of course, in which to study its 
parentage. It is, perhaps, hardly fair to complain that Mr. 
Martin suffers from the universal provincialism of Euro- 
peans, and is only saved by a footnote from forgetting that 
democracy, which was to be the essential product of Liberal 
eighteenth-century thought and of the French Revolution, 
was in fact born in America. His analysis of the doctrines 
of French thinkers is admirable, and he shows how the 
various strands of French thought contributed to the 
growth of the Liberal creed, the creed of liberty, equality, 
fraternity; of utilitarianism; of laissez-faire and of 
socialism; of internationalism; and of progress. The 
analysis is, as I say, admirable, but his account of the 
evolution of the Liberal creed would, I think, have gained 
in clearness and accuracy if he had allowed more than he 
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does for the enormous influence of the American Revolu- 
tion and of that American democratic doctrine, which itself 
had its roots in seventeenth-century England. After all, 
no one who reads the Déclaration des Droits de ]*>Homme 
can help feeling that it is a hybrid document, and that it 
attempts to state as a political creed two distinct strains of 
political thought as if they were one and the same. One of 
these strains was derived from America; the other was 
native to France. Their confusion had a considerable 
effect upon the future history of democracy and of 
liberalism, and the problem of the right relation between 
civil liberties and political liberty is not very much nearer 
solution to-day than it was in 1776 or in 1789. 
* * * 

There are so many things to praise in Mr. Martin’s 
volume and so much with which I agree that it seems 
natural to linger over those small points in which he can 
be criticized. Here is one of them. He ought, I think, 
to have laid more emphasis on that revolutionary doctrine 
or attitude with regard to happiness to which I drew atten- 
tion a few weeks ago. The idea that everyone has an equal 
and inalienable right to happiness was perhaps the most 
revolutionary product of eighteenth-century thought, and 
has done more than any other part of the revolutionary 
ereed to change the political and social face of the world. 
The unconscious or semi-unconscious general attitude of 
mind, induced by the acceptance of a political idea or doc- 
trine, has often had far greater effect upon the world than 
the idea or doctrine itself. Now the general attitude of 
human beings—at least in Europe and North America— 
towards happiness has completely changed in the last 150 
years, and it is arguable that this change more than any- 
thing else is responsible for making Western Civilization so 
different from any civilization that has preceded it. The 
essential feature of this attitude is the democratization of 
happiness. The beginning of the political democratization 
of happiness dates from 1776 when in the American 
Declaration of Independence the eighteenth-century world 
of privileged classes was warned that everyone has an equal 
and inalienable right to happiness. Up to that time no one 
had conceived it possible that everyone ought to have an 
opportunity of enjoying the best and happiest kind of happi- 
ness. There was one kind of happiness for the rich and 
another kind for the poor; one kind for the Duke 
and his Duchess, and another kind for the attorney 
and his wife; one kind for a man and another 
kind for a woman. The whole of society was 
established on this acceptance of the watertight com- 
partment system of happiness. The squire’s notion of a 
happy life was hunting, shooting, and drinking port; the 
world would have seemed to be coming to an end if the 
farm labourer had aspired to hunt, to shoot, and to drink 
port. And what would Squire Western and Tom Jones 
have said if Sophia had announced her intention of enjoy- 
ing the same kind of happiness as they enjoyed? There are 
still a few people left in the upper and middle classes who 
genuinely feel a surge of moral and righteous indignation 
when they hear that the working classes ‘‘ waste ’? good 
wages on pianos or fur coats, and the pages of back 
numbers of PuncH are scattered with jokes the point of 
which is the absurdity of a cook or housemaid expecting to 
enjoy the same kind of things as are enjoyed by her 
employers. But the indignation and the jokes are dying 
out of even the bourgeois world; they belong to a social 
psychology which received its death blow once it began to 
be believed that particular kinds of happiness ought not 
to be the personal property and monopoly of particular 
classes. 


LEonaRD WooLF. 
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REVIEWS 


POTENT VOICES IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Age of Grey and Peel. 
University Press. 


By H. W. CARLESS DAvis. (Oxford 


lds. 

THE late Professor of Modern History at Oxford, in this 
volume of Ford lectures, tried to find out what he really 
thought about the statesmen who, roughly from 1750-1850, 
ruled England and brought into being the modern State. 
After finishing this well-balanced, learned, sober, and intel- 
ligent book, the reader will very likely come to the con- 
clusion that the author had never made up his mind about 
the subject. But he will not be inclined to blame the 
distinguished historian overmuch. For, unless he is an 
unusually opinionated person, he will share suspense of 
judgment with the author. In some moods the history of 
England appears a masterpiece of human sagacity, in others 
a monument of selfishness and stupidity. We have perhaps 
been successful in government compared with other coun- 
tries, but miserable failures compared with any ideal 
standard. How solid, stalwart, and Tennysonian the Mother 
of Parliaments looms out, but how wretched and inadequate 
the statesmen whose tones have echoed round the imme- 
morial walls. Professor Davis obviously comes to bless, but 
‘for all his professorial detachment he stays nigh to cursing. 
Only a few figures of the first order relieve the drab 
monotony of the picture. The younger Pitt had worse luck 
than any other Minister. Fox was in some ways a great 
human being. Peel was a consummate administrator. 
Dizzy had a rare gift of imagination, from which he could 


not profit. Despite backslidings, Gladstone pursued a lofty 
purpose. The list is not a very long one. 


It falls to Professor Davis to relate how England failed 
to grapple with the industrial revolution. Perhaps we should 
not blame her too greatly ; she was first on the scene, and 
bore the brunt of the battle. But for all that, one cannot 
but be disgusted by the cant nicknamed laissez-faire, 
the selfishness disguised as principle, the greed dressed up 
as self-sacrifice. Professor Davis, who treats the ideals 
even more than the actions of statesmen, is often hard put 
to find out that for which he is in search. Though he is 
anxious to hide the fact, he has evidently a feeling for the 
Whigs, and gives them the benefit of the doubt. More 
lenient than most historians to the Fox-North coalition, he 
makes out the best case he can for this unfortunate inter- 
lude in the life of an illustrious and delightful man, but he is 
harassed, as others have been before him, by his inability 
to whitewash both Fox and Shelburne at the same time. 
Still, the pages he devotes to this obscure subject are thought- 
ful and worth study. He is very good and sober about Grey, 
arriving, on the whole, at a favourable estimate, half-way 
between Professor Trevelyan and the detractors. It is 
absurd to argue that Grey, who spent thirty-eight vears in 
opposition, was an office-seeker. Fortunately our author 
has only to deal with the better half of Lord John 
Russell’s piebald career. But most interesting of all his 
judgments is perhaps that on Macaulay, in whom he traces 
real intellectual development, and whom he rescues from 
being the completely ‘‘ unexperiencing mind ’’ which he 
appeared, with considerable justification, to Bagehot. These 
were all men of great talent and character, but in none of 
them, save Fox, whom Professor Davis happily styles an 
encyclopedist in action, was there much ‘“‘ ideal,’’ but at 
most a gritty common sense, which enabled them to realize 
that times were changing. Up to a point they were realists, 
and realism is perhaps as much as we can demand from a 
politician. 

Professor Davis is none too comfortable with the Whigs ; 
but when he comes to the Tories his plight is pitiable. Burke 
is, of course, all right. When hard up for arguments you 
can quote a star passage, and arguments seem suddenly 
unimportant. Politics become a poem. Canning hardly 
seems a satisfactory figure, while Castlereagh, immersed in 
diplomacy, plays but little part in this study of home affairs. 
But the author plucks up his courage wonderfully when he 
comes to the gigantic career of Peel, the first bourgeois really 
to ‘‘ arrive.’’ It is difficult to avoid admiring to excess that 
prize boy from Harrow and Christ Church, who became a 
Minister at twenty-two before he had ever had time to think. 
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‘‘ Lacking imagination,’’ writes Disraeli in a famous por- 
trait, ‘‘ he lacked prescience.*’ The barbed epigram has 
stuck, but it is not wholly true. Alone of House of Commons 
men, including, I should imagine, Disraeli himself, he had 
read Louis Blanc and the French Socialists. He knew what 
the Industrial Revolution meant, and was not taken in by 
the statistics, though he had absorbed too thoroughly the 
compromise of laissez-faire. Yet what a story was his! 
‘‘Thank heaven, I have got rid of a pack of fools! ’’ he 
cries aloud at each of his numerous tergiversations. 
Finally, no doubt, he got rid of everybody, and emerged 
without a party. He was a good example of what happens 
to Tory idealists. Professor Davis obviously liked him 
enormously, but obviously Professor Davis was not a Tory. 

But while we often pity the English for their rulers, we 
cannot but often blame them for their own folly. They 
evidently preferred complete illiteracy to being taught the 
simplest thing by anyone who did not share all the details 
of their religious prejudices. The amount of time wasted 
on futile denominational quarrels is horrible to contemplate. 
‘‘What a nation of idiots !’’ one is inclined to cry. And then, 
how many years were wasted on Irish squabbles? As Pro- 
fessor Davis tells this side of the story the nerves of the 
reader are frayed almost beyond endurance. And the 
quarrel, it now appears, was about nothing. When by a 
‘* shameful ’’ surrender England gave up everything she had 
spent centuries endeavouring to keep, it became immediately 
obvious that nothing at all had happened, save that for the 
first time English statesmen could discuss serious subjects 
without being unduly distracted. 

And then the House of Lords. Perhaps the people of 
England can hardly be blamed for them. Yet what a 
figure Professor Davis makes them cut. What humbugs 
they were with their supposed defence of working men 
against middle-class tyrants! This boast amounts to 
nothing. The Lords may have played a useful part in the 
eighteenth century. During the nineteenth century they 
were an unmitigated nuisance. 

It would be insolence to review Professor Davis's 
lectures in critical detail ; his scholarship is too good and 
his judgment too mellow. Sufficient to say that he makes us 
go over all our beliefs again, and this is the highest tribute 
which can be paid to a course of lectures. 

FRANCIS BORRELL. 


NEW NOVELS 
A Charmed Circle. By HELEN FERGUSON. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Foreigner in the Family. By WILFRID BENSON. (Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Sea Farmers. By G. M. BOUMPHREY. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Dewer Rides. By [.. A. G. SrronG. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Hail! All Hail! By Norau C. JAMes. (Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Summer Holiday. 
The Sleeping Fury. 
Worlds’ Ends. By JACOB WASSERMANN. 


By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


THE long-delayed anti-cyclone in fiction has arrived, con- 
sisting to an unusual extent of promising first novels. So 
often the first novel is merely tiresome ; it has the blowsiness 
but not the graces of maturity ; it is sophisticated without 
being wise. But both Mr. Benson and Mr. Boumphrey write 
with genuine spontaneity, and the uncompromising spirit of 
a Bronté dwells in Miss Ferguson. In the first hundred pages 
of ‘‘ A Charmed Circle’ she hits out but hardly gets home, 
and the prudent reader will skip until he comes to the 
middle of the story, and retrace his steps only when his 
sympathies have been engaged. The pace throughout is a 
little slow. The author ignores all the commonest short cuts 
of narrative, and yet keeps us starving with curiosity about 
her characters. The thesis of the book is nominally parental 
domination, but parents as insubstantial as Dr. and Mrs. 
Deane could dominate only a family of shadows. In com- 
parison with their singularly solid and natural children, they 
are scarcely more human than a couple of formule. Let a 
be the cranky and sinister father, z the selfish and domineer- 
ing mother. But we can solve the problem without either 
a or x. Olive, Beryl, and Ronald need neither stars nor 
parents to explain why they are underlings. When she 
created them as they are, Miss Ferguson supplied the reason 
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for their failure to establish any sort of satisfactory relation- 
ship within or without the family. Olive suffers the supreme 
misfortune of being harmless and pitiable ; her loneliness 
repels. Beryl, though stronger, is hardly better adapted to 
life. She attracts, but a stubborn devil in her refuses to 
let her profit by her power. Miss Ferguson describes her 
settings extremely well: even London is real. But with 
haracters who are mainly unpleasant, with very little sex 
interest, and a good deal of sadness and truth, ‘‘ A Charmed 
Circle *’ is not likely to have the success which it deserves. 


The Foreigner in the Family,’’ being both comedy and 


satire with a very likable hero, is far more likely to achieve 
popularity. Robert de Boncourt (Bobby to his English wife, 
towbair to his mother-in-law) visits his wife’s people for 
the first time As he admires the English and adores his 
‘ - ] 


is anxious to m: a good impression, but owing to 


inability to believe that any good 


ine 


e and English 


an come out of France, he is suspected of seducing the 
housemaid by the second day, and his sister-in-law before 
he week is out. The wife at last discovers what is going 
on, and ruthlessly apportions the guilt to the guilty and 
heaps innocence upon her husband. This is far better 
written, more intelligent, and more wittv than the usual 
comedy of errors (Wodehousean not omitted), while the fun 


is funnier, the characterization less crude. It mav be 
objected that the housemaid talks and acts like a Newn- 


hamite, but there is no whv housemaids should not 
if thev like. 

It is alwavs more entertaining when the innocent suffer 
her than the guilty, and the longer poetic justice is kept 


out of art, and particularly out of comedy, the better. To 


reason 


start a story with poetic justice, as Mr. Boumphrey does, is 
to court disaster, and he is to be congratulated in that, 
having courted disaster, he keeps it at bay for so many 
chapters 4 dozen South-Coast land-lubbers and wreckers 
are trapped for their sins on a sailing vessel which none of 


them knows how to sail. A sea-faring gentleman, of super- 


natural character (probably Mr. Davy Jones) is responsible 


for this and their subsequent misadventures, and brings 
them safely home to Puddlecombe when they have been 
duly punished The beginning is effective, the end an 
inevitable anti-climax. Mr. Boumphrey’s rollicking and con- 
fidential stvle will annoy some readers, but he has a sense 
of the gruesome as well as of the ludicrous. Though deeply 
indebted to Coleridge, Stevenson, and W. W. Jacobs, he 


writes with a gusto completely his own, and an efficiency in 
shirking difficulties that many writers will envy. 
‘* Dewer Rides *’ is a much more serious and ambitious 
attempt. Mr shirks nothing. He has set out to 
vel of breadth and depth, to show us a full-blooded 


Strong 
write an 
human being wrestling from boyhood to the grave not only 
with himself and with his fellows, but with the powers of 
darkness. Messrs. Gollancz show a somewhat voluptuous 
in selecting Chapter XVI., ‘‘ Annunciation,’’ for special 
praise, but there is undoubtedly a great deal of able writing 
in the book, especially in the earlier chapters. In the later 


taste 


chapters the behaviour both of the hero, Dick Brendon, a 
Dartmoor farmer, and of Ruth, his betrothed, is more 
spectacular than plausible. Ruth, though emphatically in 


love with Dick (see Chapter XVI. and elsewhere), suddenly 


decides to jilt him. He is not sufficiently spiritual; he 
boxes ; he will drag her down. (There were such heroines 
in the shilling storvettes published by the S.P.C.K. for 
Sundav reading in our vouth, but we alwavs understood 
that the renunciation was made by private arrangement 
with the S.P.C.K. and that no representation of normal 
woman was intended.) Dick, finding religion has failed him 


ron 


ga coes energetically to the bad. On his death-bed he 
satisfaction of telling Ruth that it was all her fault, 
and Ruth, ver, has alreadv heen fittingly rewarded 
for her refusal to marry Dick. 

Miss James's new novel at the outset also treats of 
passio1 the soil, and savours slightly of Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence. Then the countrv servant-girl and her farm-hand 
lover run away to London. Thereafter the story deals with 


has the 


we disc 


and 


their struggles and sorrows and the growing-up of their 
‘hildren, and though just as ingenuous as ‘‘ Sleeveless 
Errand,” is written with more tact. The lives of the poor 
are described with superficial realism and a great belief 
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in the goodness, kindness, and simplicity of human nature. 
‘* Hail! All Hail! ’’ can be confidently recommended to those 
who find such books as Miss Ferguson’s ‘‘ Charmed Circle ”’ 
too uncomfortable. 

With ‘‘ Summer Holiday *’ we reach one stage higher in 
the social scale. Miss Royde-Smith has written a tragi- 
comedy, leaning heavily to the tragic, upon the calf-love of 
a chemist’s daughter for the first violin in the orchestra of a 
seaside hotel. The over-emphasized vulgarity of the 
chemist’s family palls. It is almost as difficult to believe in 
the unvarying absurdity of the lower middle classes as it is 
to believe (with Miss James) in the unvarying romance and 
dignity of the poor. Though less delicate and charming a 
proof of Miss Royde-Smith’s genius than ‘‘ The Children 
in the Wood,’ ‘‘Summer Holiday *’ shows an increase in 
power. Winnie, the chemist’s young daughter, in her sudden 
transition from a passion for nougat to a passion for man, 
is a wholly excellent piece of work. The frayed musician, too, 
is good, entering on what seems an idle, sordid flirtation, 
and finding that he is trapped into love, with all its superb 
and fearful imperatives. But the nightmare of the ending 
seems wanton: we are distressed enough as it is. 

There is something a little sentimental about reading the 
end of a book first. There is also something a little senti- 
mental about writing a book backwards. Mr. Armstrong 
manages to do this rather deftly in ‘‘ The Sleeping Fury.”’ 
He divides it into four books, and Book I. belongs in time 
to a place between Books III. and IV. So, after being shown 
Lady Mardale when the storms and disappointments of the 
first fifty vears of life are over, we are given the history 
of her girlhood and marriage, and of her love for the man 
she meets too late. The suggestion of retrospect given by 
Book I. to Books II. and III. invests them with more than 
their rightful poignancy and glamour. In Book IV. Lady 
Mardale’s lovely daughter, unlike her mother, meets the 
right man before it is too late. All goes well until the 
young man discovers in his family cupboard a skeleton of 
a kind not easily ignored by the respectable Mardales. 
Lord Mardale, developing into a terrific prig, says that every- 
thing must end, but Lady Mardale, remembering her own 
past, fights doggedlv for her child’s happiness. Though: 
essentially a person of strong principles, she tells her hus- 
band a lie so stupendous that his resistance is shattered. 
Book IV. is silly, but the Victorian cream and roses of the 
earlier parts are presented with unusual grace. 

With Jacob Wassermann we escape entirely from the 
consideration of individuals as members of a social class. 
The England of ‘‘Summer Holiday’ and ‘‘ The Sleeping 
Fury’ is a neat and compact arrangement of shelves and 
pigeon-holes—Herr Wassermann’s Eastern Europe a cosmic 
carpenter’s shop, piled with the litter of peoples in their 
making and unmaking. ‘‘ Worlds’ Ends’”’ contains five 
fairly long short stories, two of them hysterical, but all 
interesting. Too often at the very moment when the reader 
craves for drama, Herr Wassermann feeds him with dubious 
philosophy, but the work is that of an author who knows 


more than he can ever put on paper. 


Lyn LL. IRVINE. 


‘** FEMMES SAVANTES ” 


Before the Bluestockings. By ADA WALLAS 
WaLLas). (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


(Mrs. GRAHAM 


THERE were stout fellows before Agamemnon and learned 
ladies before Mrs. Montagu; but when we are invited to 
consider individuals among them we not unnaturally pause 
and ask how far we must plunge into the dark backward 
and abysm of time. Mrs. Wallas does not demand much of 
us in this respect. She does not evoke the shadowy form 
of Erinna, or the wimpled profile of Marie de France, nor 
bid the horned headgear of Christine de Pisan detach itself 
from the shadows of an arrased chamber. The learned 
professoresses of Salerno are left with the dust thick upon 
them, and she who lectured behind a screen at the Univer- 
sitv of Bologna is not compelled to emerge from her retreat. 

The first figure to whom we are here introduced is that 
of Hannah Woolley, and it ought to be more familiar than 
it is, for Hannah was in her own way almost as much of 
a pioneer as any of those Pilgrim Parents who sailed West 
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LUDWIG RENN’S 
GREAT BOOK 


War 


66 -_" very essence of truth. 

We shall be surprised if it 
does not rank among the best of 
the books produced by the war.” 
OBSERVER. “It is terrible... . As 
anti-war propaganda it ranks with 
* All Quiet on the Western Front.’ ” 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT in The Evening 
Standard. ‘It is terrific: one feels 
that it is not necessary now to try to 
describe what the war was like: 
future generations can go to these 
pages and know.” MRS. HAMILTON, 
M.P., in Time and Tide. ‘He 
records his impressions with that 
extreme simplicity which is one of 
the highest forms of literary art.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. “ As 
a piece of prose it is magnificent, 
and as a picture of modern warfare 
it is unforgettable.” DUNDEE TELE- 
GRAPH. “A simple statement of 
horrifying experience.” SHEFFIELD 
MAIL. “ This powerful and dreadful 
book.” GUARDIAN. “ Presents an 
epitome of all that was endured 
throughout four years of martyrdom 
by the soldier of the line.” GLascow 
HERALD. ‘“ Rings true from first 
page to last. As a translation it is 
another feather in the cap of Willa 
and Edwin Muir.” sirMINGHAM 
GAZETTE. Third Printing. 7s. 6d. 


D. H. LAWRENCE’S 
* SEIZED” POEMS 


Pansies 


XTRACT from Mr. Lawrence’s 

“ Foreword ”: ‘ Some of the 
poems are perforce omitted—about 
a dozen from the bunch. When 
Scotland Yard seized the MS. in the 
post, at the order of the Home 
Secretary, no doubt there was a rush 
of detectives, postmen, and Home 
Office clerks and heads to pick out 
the most lurid blossoms. They must 
have been very disappointed.” 
Limited edition of 250 copies, signed 
by the author, over-subscribed by 
the booksellers. Ordinary edition, 
next Thursday. 10s. 6d. 





SECKER 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 
Just Published. 





Price 106 net each 
THE TRIAL OF 


J. P. VAQUIER 


Edited by 
R. H. BLUNDELL 


and 


R. E. SEATON 





THE TRIAL OF 


J. D. MERRETT 


Edited by 
WILLIAM ROUGHEAD 


“A most amazing mystery.”"—Morning Post. 


Illustrated pamphlet describing the series will 
be sent free on application to the publishers. 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., 
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by NORAH C. JAMES 


Author of SLEEVELESS ERRAND 


First edition out of print; the 50 signed copies 
at 21s. are much sought after. 2nd impression now 
available; 7s. 6d. net 


Evening Standard: ‘A pleasant tale. 
graphic brevity of style makes 
interesting to read. 


Miss James’s 
her easy and 
Her town and country scenes 
are vivid without effort. She shows true and tender 
feeling in her treatment of the burdened wife, and 
the younger son’s care for his blind brother is very 
touching.’ 


Everyman : ‘Miss James has a fine sense of character ; 
the whole book is vivid and alive... . : An out- 
standing piece of work.’ 
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THE 


three years before she was born. She was that once-most- 
to-be pitied of all poor dear things, a poor gentlewoman, a 
hanger-on, a dependent with all the handicaps and few of 
the privileges of a servant. That she managed to surmount 
her disadvantages and carve out for herself an interesting 
and useful if not precisely a lucrative career is a testimony 
both to her own force of character and to the responsive- 
ness of those patronesses upon whose good will the slender 
fabric of her fortunes had to rest. She became an expert 
in shell-work and pastry, cosmetics and embroidery, and 
she was ready to impart her hard-won knowledge either 
with voice or pen. After she married a schoolmaster she 
practised ‘‘ Chirurgery’’ upon her pupils with all the 
enthusiasm of a Mrs. Wackford Squeers. 

When Mrs. Wallas passes from Hannah Woolley to Lady 
Elizabeth Savile, and dissects the famous letter of advice 
written by Lord Halifax for the benefit of his diminutive 
daughter, she is greatly, and not altogether unjustly, 
pained by his lordship’s view of matrimony. The fatherly 
tenderness and the urbane philosophy of many of his 
remarks are not allowed to weigh heavily in the balance 
against that ignoble theory of life according to which Lady 
Elizabeth may ‘“ look forward to loving her children—even 
her servants may be humble friends—but her husband is to 
be watched, bamboozled, and ‘ gained upon. Damaris 
Masham, honourable for her own character and attainments 
as well as for her long friendship with ‘‘ Locke of the Human 
Understanding,”’ is the subject of Mrs. Wallas’s third study. 
We most of us compile mental lists of Books Which Ought 
To Be Written, and for my part there is none I would more 
gladly welcome than one devoted to famous friendships 
between elderly men of mark and intelligent women younger 
than themselves. From this company St. Francis and St. 
Clare might have to be excluded as being too near each other 
in age, and Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna as being 
too far asunder in worldly rank and fortune, but ‘ there 
are others *’—St. Jerome and Paula, for example, Montaigne 
and his fille d’alliance, Mademoiselle de Jouars, Congreve 
and the Duchess of Marlborough, Pope and Martha Blount, 
Horace Walpole and Mary Berry. With these one would 
certainly range Locke and Lady Masham. 

The philosophy of Miss Mary Astell, though it escapes 
the sterner censures of our author, sounds hardly less pre- 
posterous in modern ears than that of Lord Halifax. In 
the matter of wedded love the lady is scarcely more of an 
idealist than the lord. Indeed, she seems almost to agree 
prophetically with Mrs. Malaprop as to the desirability of 
‘a little aversion’’ at the beginning. Love, if it came at 
all, should come after marriage, not before. ‘‘ She who has 
none but innocent affections ’’ will be ‘‘ easily able to fix 
them where Duty requires.’’ Thrice happy, she! But 
Miss Astell’s views on social equality—or inequality—would 


, 99 


be even less acceptable to the ideologues of our day. 
‘** Unless,’’ says she, ‘‘ we have very strange notions of the 
Divine Wisdom, we must needs allow that 


everyone 
is placed in such a station as they are fitted for.’ Well, 
some of us have ‘‘ very strange notions,’’ and there were 
others that had them long before this good lady perturbed 
Bishop Burnet by her project to ‘‘ stock the kingdom with 
pious and prudent ladies *’ by means of a vast yet exclusive 
feminine seminary. The Middle Ages saw nothing curious 
in the spectacle of a Suffolk peasant wearing the mitre of 
St. Hugh; but Miss Astell would no doubt have sent 
Grosseteste back relentlessly to the paternal plough. 
Elizabeth Elstob—whose surname sounds so oddly like 
some sort of anagram—completes the quintet of serious- 
minded ladies whom it has obviously delighted Mrs. Wallas 
to resuscitate. Poor Miss Elstob’s skill in the ‘‘English-Saxon 
Grammar” brought her far less credit and renown than Miss 
Carter’s proficiency in Greek brought her some fifty years 
later. The England of Queen Anne and George I. was not 
prepared for the coming of the Bluestocking in all her terror 
and her glory. Few men writers of the period had the 
wisdom to perceive that it is easy to fill an empty head with 
mischief, especially if it be a head surmounted by ringlets 
or rosebuds, ribbons or plumes. Steele was among the first 
to attempt to stuff such heads with something better. Mrs. 
Wallas pays a warm tribute to Sir Richard. And surely 
he would have deserved well of women, even if he had never 
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rushed to the defence of Lady Charlotte Finch, or written 
the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ chapter headed ‘‘ Sir Robert in Love,”’ he 
who paid to Lady Elizabeth Hastings one of the noblest 
tributes ever paid by man to woman—that ‘‘ to love her was 


a liberal education. DoroTHY MARGARET STUART. 


ENRICO CECCHETTI 


Enrico Cecchetti, a Memoir. By CYRIL W. 


BEAUMONT. 
Beaumont, 53s. 


ALREADY in his lifetime Maestro Enrico Cecchetti had become 
a legend. Now after his death Mr. Beaumont embodies the 
legend in a pleasing volume adorned by many photographs. 

Cecchetti was born in a dressing-room of the Tordinona 
Theatre, Rome, and died giving his usual morning lesson at 
La Scala in Milan. He was a child of the theatre all his 
life, knowing nothing but the stage and the artists. He had 
toured America with his parents in the eighteen-sixties, and 
he was there again wiih Pavlova, and finally with the 
Diaghileff Ballet in 1916. 

He and his wife Josephina had been great dancers in 
their day. But the London public chiefly remembers the 
Maestro as a mime, playing many parts with rare dramatic 
genius. His dramatic wit and technical perfection and 
unerring certainty of touch made him able to carry the 
Italian tradition into the environment of the modern 
‘‘ Ballet Russe.’’ All the same, he was very conservative 
towards the new movements. From every fresh part offered 
to him he would turn away with disgust, saying, ‘‘I do not 
make grimaces with my body.’’ Only at the last moment 
would he be persuaded to save the situation, when he would 
play beautifully and convincingly. Two parts, indeed, he 
never grudged to perform were the old showman in 
‘* Petrouchka ’’ and green-gloved Pantalon in ‘* Carnaval.” 
In the ‘‘ Boutique,’’ in the ‘‘ Three-Cornered Hat,’’ in the 
‘*Good-Humoured Ladies,’’ he would play indeed, but 
grumbling terribly at the impossible things he was supposed 
to do. 

But in his pupils’ memories he will live neither as a 
dancer nor as an actor, but as a great teacher. Both for 
Nijinsky and for Massine he did much, but it was not to 
the men dancers that his sympathy and real enthusiasm 
were directed. To him men were just men, but women were 
flowers, and in the Imperial School of Petrograd he only 
taught the girls. The pupils who had talents he loved and 
upbraided. His abuse was terrible. All of us he would 
reduce to tears. But it was a bad sign not to be abused, 
for that would show that one had no gifts, no possibilities. 
If a pupil had grace from nature he added strength, and 
the combination became attractive. He knew how to develop 
‘ballon’? to an incredible degree, and even the pupils 
who were what is called ‘‘ par terre ’’ could learn under his 
training to jump right into the air. 

In my young days in the Imperial School I was taught 
by his second-in-command, who used to come to the lesson 
with a piece of cheese in his hand as if we were mice. But 
once a week Cecchetti himself would visit our class with 
the look of a Mother Superior, with his baton and a fierce 
expression. But a great deal of that expression was prob- 
ably put on to produce a Mussolini effect on the little 
ballerinas. Afterwards, those with promise would be taken 
completely into his hands, and since he followed the 
Diaghileff Ballet from Russia, all the principal dancers of 
what England knows as the Russian Ballet came to he 
brought up in the Cecchetti School. 

Though he became very fond of his English pupils, the 
English climate drove him back again to Italy, when he 
grew old. And how he despised the English income-tax! 
Perhaps that joined with the climate. His vitality and 
charm, his total lack of English after years in England, his 
fierce ways, his selfish but kind heart, his love of his little 
fees, his inimitable whistle and the tap of his baton on the 
floor which were the only accompaniment he allowed his 
class, joined with unequalled skill and knowledge and his 
lifelong devotion to the most difficult and beautiful of the 
arts to enshrine him in our hearts when he was alive. It is 


quite right that Mr. Beaumont should make him a legend. 
Lyp1aA LOopoKOVa. 
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B righter Cricket ! 


“Pretty slow, what?” ‘That’s the beauty of it.” ‘‘ Beauty of what?” 
“ Three Nuns. Burns so nice and slow.... makes it cool—and cheap 


as well.” 


* * * “ Good hit! Curious cut that.” ‘* You mean 


those little discs? Each one’s a perfect blend of several different 
kinds of leaf, so that —” “Pax! I promise not to talk any more!” 


x *x x 


The rest is stlence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is, 2d. an ounce 


6 
For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept.C Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St.Andrew Sq.,Glasgow 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain ¢» Ireland), Ltd. 
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TO THE RESCUE! 


By CHARLES WICKSTEED. Williams & 


Bygone Days and Now. 
Norgate. 2s. 6d 
IF one were advising a prophet how to rise in the profession 
of prophecy, one would counsel him, generally, to foretell 
woe. It has been the mark of all the best prophets—cer- 
tainly of those who are read with most enjoyment—to dwell 
at some length on what was amiss in their times. Mr. 
Charles Wicksteed does not go about it in this way at all. 


His, we fear, is a voice crying much and often in the 
wilderness, but he cries ‘rejoice ”’ far oftener than 


‘repent.”” He sees many things around and about him, 
and behold, they are very good! Things which are a burden 
to some of us are to him not burdens but blessings. He 
does not conceal his delight that there should be so many 
charabancs and trams about. He sees nothing much wrong 
with mass production, and his feeling for the hand-made 
article is very much like Dr. Johnson's for clean linen—he 
has no passion for it. A sewing machine is not an exhilarat- 
ing object, and, if it happens to be surmounted—as it is 
often apt to be—by the landlady’s bonnet or by a hymn- 
book, it is a sight of some sadness and ennui. But the wide 
distribution of sewing-machines counts also, in Mr. Wick- 
steed’s review, for the general righteousness of the times 
in which we live. A man does a great service when he 
counts our blessings for us in this way one by one—in a 
book. It is easier to make interesting literature out of 
censure than out of praise. But Mr. Wicksteed succeeds. He 
is that rather rare social figure—the optimist who keeps us 
awake. 

Mr. Wicksteed’s book is chiefly about capitalism. He isin 
favour of it. Socialist philosophy, which has had so much its 
own way of late in England, has brought us to a curious 
stage in this matter of making money. It has not rendered 
money-making any less common, but it has succeeded in 
making it somehow seem wrong. Capitalism persists, but it 
apologizes. But Mr. Wicksteed does not apologize for it. 
It is delightful, albeit somewhat alarming to hear the man 





talking as though he had no fear of being overheard by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. It may be said, indeed, that he 


thoroughly approves of everything of which Mr. Shaw dis- 
approves. ‘‘ Whatever we do,”’ he cries, ‘‘ let us not be 
jealous of success,’’ and, when he has occasion to mention 
the satisfactory state of commercial company, he 
makes hardly any effort to silence a slight smacking of the 
lips. For practical reforms we gather that Mr. Wicksteed 
would like to see payment by piecework and the taxation of 
ground rents which were provided by Providence to save us 
our taxes and His defence of Free Trade is almost 
crushing in its conclusiveness. 

And with this, we leave Mr. Wicksteed to the fury of the 
young men of the Labour Party—but we leave him confident 
that he will be able to look after himself. 


some 


rates. 


HASLAM MILLS. 


MORE DOCUMENTS 
British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. 
Vol. IV. Edited by G. P. GoocH and HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 
H.M. Stationery Office 12s. 6d 


Tue fourth volume, as carefully edited as those that have 
been previously edited, is of great interest to the specialist 
historian, but contains no “ revelations ’’ which appeal to 
the ordinary reader. It deals exclusively with the Anglo- 
Russian Rapprochement of the years 1903 to 1908. It dots the 
historical i’s and crosses the historical t’s in the intricate 
diplomatic story the main lines of which are now well known. 
It begins with the Russo-Japanese War and a very full 
account of the negotiations connected with the Dogger Bank 
incident. There follows a chapter devoted to the renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Agreement in 1902, a matter of some 
delicacy and difficulty in so far as our relations with Russia 
were concerned. The most important chapter is XXV., which 
records the negotiations between 1903 and 1907 which led to 
the Agreements of August, 1907. Here there are some very 
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interesting documents relating to a possible revision of the 
Treaties regarding the Straits. Chapter XXVII. is closely 
connected with the subject matter of Chapter XXV., for it 
records the negotiations regarding the delimitation of spheres 
of interest in Persia. Two other chapters contain the docu- 
ments relating to Thibet and Afghanistan respectively. The 
last chapter shows the reception of the Anglo-Russian Treaty 
by the rest of the world and by King Edward. 


SCOTLAND YARD 


Scotland Yard and the Metropolitan Police. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


By J. F. MOYLAN. 


On a September evening one hundred years ago the first 
representatives of the Metropolitan Police, handsomely 
arrayed in blue tail-coats and tall hats, set out to patrol 
the streets of London, and were bitterly denounced by the 
community as ‘ Peel’s bloody gang,’’ and the ‘blue 
devils."” The efforts at establishing system and order and 
superseding the chaos which prevailed were regarded as 
an arbitrary attack on the liberty of the individual and the 
subversion of ‘‘ forms established by the wisdom of our 
ancestors.’’ It was, therefore, in the face of widespread 
unpopularity and distrust that the members of the ‘“ blue 
army *’ began their duties. 

Mr. Moylan has written a comprehensive survey of our 
present-day system at Scotland Yard of efficiency and 
security. In his first chapter he traces the origin and slow 
development of police protection from the early days, when 
service as parish constable was, like jury service, one of the 
incidents of citizenship—an onerous duty to which all were 
liable. The lack of system and supervision in such a scheme 
naturally led to grave abuse ; deputies were employed and 
widespread corruption followed. ‘‘ The greatest criminals 
in the town,’’ declared Horace Walpole, ‘‘ are the officers 
of justice. There is no tyranny they do not exercise, no 
villainy in which they do not partake.’’ Yet in establishing 
a systematic and organized force for the maintenance of 
order, Peel was met by fierce opposition, and was obliged 
to combat the curious theory that any attempt at the 
prevention of crime was an infringement of the liberty of the 
subject. 

Mr. Moylan goes on to sketch briefly the development of 
the Metropolitan Police Force during the last hundred years, 
through periods of political agitation, Fenian disturbances 
and strikes. The old suspicious attitude of the public was 
replaced by a spirit of friendly appreciation, and the police 
constable was hailed as:— 


‘* Bobby, my Bobby, the stay of the street, 
Deemed truest of all my true blues.” 


Public feeling is always, however, inclined to fluctuate 
suddenly, and the police have passed through various 
periods of unpopularity and severe censure. Yet, in spite of 
all difficulties they have emerged triumphant, for, as Mr. 
Moylan points out, ‘‘ There is no body of ‘ public servants’ 
who, on the whole, have more deserved that name or gained 
so large a measure of public trust and affection.”’ 

After sketching in the ‘‘ background.’’ of our present 
system, Mr. Moylan gives a clear and exceedingly interest- 
ing survey of the organization, administration, and 
manifold duties of the police. The Criminal Investigation 
Department is described, and the elaborate systems of Crime 
Index and Finger Prints are explained. 

In dealing with the subject of police pensions, Mr. 
Moylan raises an interesting point. It is the general 
opinion, he says, that twenty-five years is the maximum 
period of service that can be expected of the police. Many, 
in fact, he tells us, are disabled by infirmity in the sixteenth 
vear of their service. The average age of retirement is forty- 
seven. It seems a curious fact that the police, who are 
carefully selected men, should age so rapidly. 

The book concludes with the story of the famous 
Gutteridge murder case, and the work of the police in 
tracing the criminals involved is skilfully described. 
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A WOMAN OF INDIA 
The Life of Saroj Nalini 
By G. S. DUTT, LCS. 
4s. 6d. 


EDWARD THOMPSON in the Observer :— 


‘¢ ]F we wish to see the whole picture, we shall 

read not only ‘ Mother India,’ but this record 
of a Hindu woman who by her example moved 
so many others to dedicate themselves to her 
chosen work.” 


H. G. WELLS 


THE COMMON SENSE 
OF WORLD PEACE 
2s. 6d. 


Nation :— 


«¢ M{R. WELLS as a prophet is always arresting. 

.. . In this reprint of the striking address 
which he delivered in the Reichstag last April, he 
looks beyond the current conceptions of inter- 
nationalism to the goal of a federal world State.” 
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The Man and the Statesman 
by Rochus Von Rheinbaben 


A biography of superlative interest—the 
life story of the most powerful man in 
Germany to-day. 


With 10 illustrations. 10s. 6d. 








APPLETON. LONDON. 

























CHEAPER EDITION. 6s. net. 


RELIGION AND THE 
RISE OF CAPITALISM 


By R. H. TAWNEY 
Preface by the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. 


“English students cannot fail to be grateful for this book. 
A masterpiece of cogency and learning.”’—Nation. 
“Mr. Tawney’s brilliant historical essayi—New Statesman. 


“* Masterly. A brilliant and most thought - provoking 
book.’’—Observer. 


“Will be highly valued...... handled in a manner which may 
fairly be called brilliant.’’—Times. 


‘“‘A masterly volume.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
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Wanted modern first editions. 
We wish to buy the following first editions— 

Butler.—Way of All Flesh, £12. Barrie—Little Minister, £75, 
Window in Thrums, Auld Licht Idylls, My Lady Nicotine, 
Better Dead, each £20. Bennett—Old Wives’ Tale, £30. 
Clayhanger, £4. Coppard—Black Dog £3, Adam and Eve, 
£3. Wells—Love and Mr. Lewisham, £8; and any early 
works of Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie, Kipling, Stevenson, 
McFee, Norman Douglas, D. H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, 
and all famous authors of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 

SUPPORTING PARTNER’S BID (IL) 

N my article last week I discussed, with reference to 
[earict: initial bids, the minimum trick-values of support- 

ing hands. I showed that Z’s initial call of One should 
be supported by Y on a hand worth 33-4 tricks ; his initial 
call of Two on a hand worth 3-34 tricks; his initial 
call of Three on a hand worth 23-3 tricks; and so on. But 
now arises a somewhat more difficult question. How is the 
trick-value of Y’s hand to be arrived at? 

In the absence of definite information as to the distribu- 
tion of the cards, it is, of course, not possible ever to be 
certain that a hand is worth a specified number of tricks. 
But an estimate of its possibilities can always be framed that 
is more likely to be accurate than not. I want to trv and 
show, in this article, how I personally arrive at such an 
estimate. 

A.—Suit Calls. 
The trick-winning possibilities of a hand (other than a 
No Trumper) can be classified under five headings :— 
1) Strength in the trump suit. 
2) ‘‘ Quick tricks *’ in outside suits. 
Length in outside suits. 
Stopping-cards in suits declared by the adversary. 

5) Shortages in outside suits where there are trumps 
available for ruffing. 

No Trumps. 

With No-Trump hands the position is somewhat different, 
Everything depends on:— 

1) The ‘‘ stoppers’? held in disclosed adverse suits, 
without which one’s partner’s No-Trumper should not 
be supported at all. 

2) High cards, especially if in sequence, in other suits. 

3) Length in suits that there is a reasonable possibility 
of establishing. 

The estimation of trick-values, on the above bases, can 
best be illustrated by examples. 

Erample I.—Score: Love all. 

Z deals and calls One Heart ; A, One Spade. 
is as follows:— 

@ Axx 10x x x 
How many tricks is Y’s hand worth? 

Applying the ‘classification of possibilities ”’ 
forward, we find:— 

i) That Y has four trumps worth, say, 1-1} tricks. 

(ii) That he has two “ quick tricks,’’ worth 1}-2 tricks. 

iii) That he has five Diamonds, with a good chance of 
establishing them, worth (in addition to the ‘‘ quick 
trick ’’ already counted) 14-2 tricks. 

(iv) That his ‘‘ stopper’? in Spades has already been 
counted as a ‘ quick trick.” 

v) That he has a singleton Club; but, as we have 
already allowed 1-1} tricks for his trumps, this is 
only worth, say, 4 trick more. 

With Hearts trumps, therefore, Y’s hand is worth 43-6 
tricks, and he would be justified either in raising Z’s call 
pre-emptively to Three Hearts, or in bidding by stages up to 
Four. 

Example II1.—Score: Love all. 

Z deals and calls Two Hearts ; 

Y holds :— 

® A 9 Axx ° O} Me == * Kx 
Y is fairly certain that Z holds six or more Hearts, and that 
A holds the Ace of Clubs. He has enough entries to ensure 
that his Diamonds will be established. He can therefore 
assess his hand at 3 ‘ quick tricks’ (including the Ace of 
Hearts), plus 4-5 tricks in Diamonds, say, 7 tricks in all, 
and he can call Four Hearts or, if necessary, Five, without 
running any undue risk. 
Example I1I.—Score: Love all. 

Z deals and calls Three Hearts ; 
Y holds:— 

¢ Ojx V z==2 o =x ® Ejx=zx 

Y’s hand is a poor one, but it would be wrong of him not to 
support his partner on it. His four Hearts are worth one 
trick ; his ‘‘ stopper” in Spades one trick ; his Clubs half a 
trick ; and his doubleton in Diamonds half a trick. He is 
justified, therefore, with three probable tricks in his hand, 
in raising Z’s Heart call to Four. 
Example IV.—Score: Love all. 

Z deals and calls One No Trump ; 
Y holds :— 

@# 010xx 


Y’s hand 
nGO2a=x = &* x 


just put 


A calls Four Clubs. 


A, Three Spades. 


A, Two Spades. 


’ Kz © KJ 10"xx *# xx 
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His hand, as far as can be judged, is worth 134-2 tricks in 
Spades, } trick in Hearts, 23-3 tricks in Diamonds, or 44-5 
tricks in all. He should therefore support the No Trump 
call. 
Example V.—Score: Game all; ZY, 10; AB, 14. 

Z deals and calls One No Trump; A, Two Hearts. 
Y holds:— 

° Kx J 0=xz=x ° Oj =x * xxx 

This is a ‘‘ marginal ’’ hand. It is probable that the stronger 
of the adverse hands is on Y’s right, in which case A may 
have difficulty in making Two Hearts. But at the score Y 
cannot run the risk of leaving A in with his call. On the 
other hand, his hand is barely worth three tricks—say, half 
a trick in Spades, 1 trick in Hearts, 14-2 tricks in Diamonds. 
Nevertheless, in view of the score, he must support his 
partner’s No Trump. 
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